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PREFACE 

In the first edifion^^S? grammar was published as the first 
part of a “ Manual of Colloquial Tibetan/’ tbe second part con- 
sisting of an English-Tibetan Colloquial Dictionary. In this 
second edition botb parts have not only been revised, but have also 
been considerably enlarged. The map accompanying this edition 
— the latest from the Indian Survey Department — is bulkier 
than the Hoyal Greographical Society’s map of 1904, with which 
the first edition was furnished. It has therefore been found best 
to bring out the Grammar and Dictionary as separate books. 
The map accompanies the Grammar. 

2. The Tibetan words'~have been romanized throughout the 
Grammar, for the convenience of those who lack either the time 
or the inclination to master the Tibetan character. Many 
additions have been made, especially in the Chapters on the Verb 
and in the Conversational Exercises, which latter number thirty- 
two as against eighteen in the first edition. 

3. As Political Officer in Sikkim I was in charge of the diplo- 
matic relations of the British Government with Tibet and Bhutan 
also. Much material for framing rules and illustrations has 
therefore been gleaned from my Tibetan friends of all classes, High 
Priests, Cabinet Ministers, civil and military officers, shop-keepers, 
mule-drivers, peasants, etc., etc., during my fifteen years’ service 
in Tibet and on the borderland. Among all these my thanks are 
especially due to Eai Sahib Kusho Pahlese of the noble family of 

Pahla in Lhasa. And Mr. David Macdonald, British Trade 
Agent at Yatnng, Tibet, has again rendered valuable assist- 
ance. 

4. In addition to the grammars formerly consulted I have 
examined Mr. Hannah’s careful work, which was not published 
until some years after my first edition had seen the light. My 
acknowledgments are also due to the Government of Bengal, 
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who have defrayed the cost of this edition also in return for the 
copyright which I have made over to them. 

5. This Grammar has been adopted as one of the text-books 
in the High Proficiency examination in the Tibetan language, 
held under the auspices of the Hovernraent of India. 

6. In conclusion I must express my pleasure at binding t^t a 
second edition was called for owing to the first edition being 
sold out» — a rare occurrence among books on Tibet, — for it may- 
be hoped that some have found it useful. 

Darjeeling : 

November^ 1919. 


C. A. BELL. 



PEEFAOB TO FIRST EDITION OF ‘‘MANUAL OF 
COLLOQUIAL TIBETAN.” 

1. The object of this little work is to provide a practical hand- 
book for those who wish to acquire a speedy knowledge of Collo- 
■qai^Tibetan. It, therefore, does not deal with the written lan- 
;guage, which differs widely from the colloquial, and is useless for 
conversational purposes. 

2. Notwithstanding the political and commercial importance of 
Tibet it is remarkable that so few Earopeans ai'e able to converse 
with the people in their own tongne. The language is undoubted- 
ly a hard one to acquire on account of the complexity of the 
grammar, the intricacy of the spelling, the fine shades of pro- 
nunciation, the different terminology, known as the honorific, 
employed in addressing the higher classes, the variety of dialects, 
-and the distinction, already noted, between the literary and spoken 
language. To minimise these difficulties and to make the ap- 
proach to the colloquial as easy as possible, is the aim of this 
handbook. It seeks to do so by giving a minimum of grammati- 
cal notes, fally explained by examples, a clear statement of the 
rules of pronunciation, a simple system of phonetic spelling in the 
Roman character, a set of conversational exercises and a suffi- 
<;iently full vocabulary of both common and honorific words to 
meet the ordinary requirements of conversation with all classes, 

3. Tibet is essentially a country of dialects. A well-known 
proverb says — 

“ Every district its own dialect ; 

Every lama his own doctrine.” 

Under these circumstances it was necessary to select the 
dialect most widely spoken, and that of Lhasa has been chosen 
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II 

“ Every district its own dialect ; 

Every lama his own doctrine.” 

Under these circumstances it was necessary to select the 
dialect most widely spoken, and that of Lhasa has been chosen 
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accordingly. It is not only the dialect of the Central Province^ 
but maybe said to be also tbe lingua franca of the whole of Tibet. 
It is more generally spoken than any other, and is recognized as 
the most correct form of speech by all. 

4. The Vocabulary contains somewhat less than ten thousand 
Tibetan words, the number of separate English words being some 
seven thousand or about twice as many as those contained in any 
colloquial Tibetan vocabulary up to date. The remaining three 
thousand words are made up of about two thousand honorific 
words and one thousand extra Tibetan words. Where two ot* 
more Tibetan words are given for one English equivalent, all are 
in common colloquial use and the one placed first is the com- 
monest. It is hoped that the honorific words given may be found 
useful. Existing vocabularies give but few. A knowledge of 
honorific words is essential for talking to or of Tibetans of good 
position. It is hoped also that the exercises in Tibetan hand- 
writing given in Part I, Chapter XVII, may assist any student, 
who so desires, to learn how to write Tibetan letters and other 
documents in a clear and correct style. 

5. It is recommended that the grammar be used as follows : 
The rules of each Chapter should be perused and their accom- 
panying examples learnt by heart. The Words at the end of the 
Chapter should then be committed to memory as far as possible, 
and the exercise (for reading and copying) should be read aloud 
to the teacher to ensure correct pronunciation, and every word 
should he understood. After this the other Exercise (for transla- 
tion) should be translated viva voce and then written down, care^ 
being taken, when writing, to verify the spelling, as very few 
Tibetan teachers can spell correctly. On the following day the 
Tibetan half of the reading exercise should be covered up, and the- 
English half re-translated into Tibetan, first viva voce and then in 
writing. If the above plan is followed the student will gain the 
soundest possible knowledge of the language. But if the student 
has not time for the above thorough system, he should omit the- 
writing of both exercises and limit himself to the viva voce. 
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6. As regards teachers it is best to obtain at first one who- 
speaks English. If the teacher can speak the Lhasa language 
also, so much the better, but very few of the English-speaking 
Tibetans in the Darjeeling district or in Sikkim are really pro- 
ficient in the latter. As soon as he can converse a little, the 
student should change to a Lhasa man that speaks Tibetan only, 
so as to be certain of always speaking in Tibetan. When the 
teacher knows English or Hindustani there is always a tendency 
for the conversation to drop into the latter languages. The Lhasa 
teacher should of course be as well educated a man as is procur- 
able. The student should also, when he is able to understand and 
converse a little, call in Tibetans of the Lhasa province to talk to 
him, one at a time, changing them every two or three weeks. 
Tibetans are generally ready to talk ; they have not the formal 
constraint of manner which characterizes so many of the Indian 
races. The more he calls in thus, the better will he be able to 
understand and reply to any chance Tibetan he meets. 

7. A word as to the system of romanization. In this, which is 
believed to be as phonetic as possible, I had reluctantly to differ 
from the various systems of my predecessors, as none of them 
seemed to me to reproduce the sounds in the dialect of Lhasa, 
though some reproduced those in the Sikkimese and other 
dialects. The system followed in this book is nearly the same as 
that recommended to Grovernment for official reports, etc., by 
Captain O’Connor, C.I.E., Trade Agent at Gyangtse, and the 
author, but distinguishes the different sounds with greater accu- 
jsacy than was considered necessary in the Government system. 

8. The Tibetan words and syllables in brackets are those used 
in the simple form of book-language. Where the pronunciation 
of the literary and spoken form of a word is the same, the literary 
form alone is given, since the sole object of entering the spoken 
form is to show the exact pronunciation of the word. 

9. In conclusion, I must acknowledge my obligations to the 
Government of Bengal for their patronage, to the Grammars of the 
Kev. Graham Sandberg, the Rev. H. A. Jaschke and the Rev.. 
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Father A. Desgodins, and especially to Mr. Henderson’s Tibetan 
Manual, which marks a great advance in the Tibetan colloquial 
over any of its predecessors. And most of all are my thanks due 
to Mr. David Macdonald, who has revised this book thronghont, 
and to whose unrivalled knowledge of both colloquial and literary 
Tibetan are largely due whatever merits the work may possess. 


Chumbi, Tibet : 
March, 1905. 


C. A. BELL. 
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GRAMMAR OF 
COLLOQUIAL TIBETAN* 

l^OTE. — Where the colloquial and the literary form differ the latter 
is given in brackets in the Tibetan character. In the romanized 
Tibetan*the colloquial forms alone are given. 

CHAPTER I. 

The Alphabet and its Pronunciation. 

1. The Tibetan Alphabet was originally taken from the 
Sanskrit Devanagari in the 7th century A.D.^ but many of the 
letters.especially in Central Tibet^ now represent sounds differ- 
ent from their prototypes. Both the Sanskrit and the Tibetan 
pronunciations have changed considerably during this period. 

2, The Tibetan letters are as follow : — 


Consonants and their romanized equivalents. 


Surds. 

Aspirates. 

Sonants. 

Nasals. 

Gutturals T|’ 

p!' hha 

R]' Ha 

C* nga 

Palatals 5’ cha 

(5* chha 

e’ cla 

^ nya 

Dentals ta 

^ tha 

fa 

7ia 

Labials zy ya 

5^* pha 

q- fa 

ma 

Sibilants tsa 

tsha 

Ua 


Semi-vowels (JJ* wa 

^ sKa 

3* sa 

Q • (not roman- 
^ ized 


ra O]* la 

sa ^ ha 



a 
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3. In this Chapter I endeavour to give as nearly as possible- 
the sound represented by each Tibetan letter. The romaniza- 
tion throughout is intended only as a rough guide to the pro- 
nunciation for those who are unable to give the time for study- 
ing the exact pronunciation. The consonants when used as 
initials; i.e., when immediately preceding the vowel of a syl- 
lable^ are pronounced as below. 

Tj* The k in the Hindustani word kam. To be pronounced 

with the tongue between the teeth and without breath- 
ing. 

P' an aspirated e.g., hlock-lfiead, pronounced in one breath. 

The same as the aspirated A in Hindustani words, e.p., 
khana, 

also a k but pronounced through the throat and in a 
lower tone -than 

like the ng in coming. Say coming in, eliminating the 
first four letters comi. 


'S" ch in chin. To be pronounced with the tongue between 

the teeth and without breathing. 
ch aspirated; e.g.; touch-hands pronounced in one breathy 

i.e,, like the aspirated ch in Hindustani, 
is also a ch pronounced through the throat and in a 


lower tone than 



as the initial sound in nuisance. 
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T 


a Dental t to be 


pronounced with the tongue between the 


teeth and without breathing. This y and (Sj* differ 

from the English t and in that the English letters 
require the tongue to be placed against the roof of the 
mouth and so have a heavier sound. 

aspirated thora in Hindustani; or — subject to the 


difference noted under 


y — pat hard pronounced in one 


breath. Not to be confused with the English th sound; 
in words like the. 




is like y but pronounced through the throat and in a 


lower tone than 


T 


y is like the English e.g., in nest subject to the difference 
noted under y 

like English p as in pear, to be pronounced with the 

tongue between the teeth and without breathing, 
aspirated p, e.g,, stop here pronounced as one word. 

Not to be confused with sound occurring in English 
words like phantasy, etc. 

is also a p but pronounced through the throat and in a 


lower tone than Z]" If it forms the second syllable of 

a word whose first syllable ends with a vowel or with 
or or it is pronounced as w* 
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55 ' 








05 * 


as English m, e.g.^ in man, 

ts is pronounced like weights eliminating the letters weigh. 

To be pronounced with the tongue between the teeth 
and without breathing. 

as ts aspirated^ e.g., in pronounced as oiie word, 

is also a ts, but pronounced through the throat and in a 
lower tone than '5* 

like w in English^ e.g., in wing. 

Something like sh in English^ but pronounced in a 

lower tone and more through the throat. 

Something like s in English, but pronounced in a lower 

tone and more through the throat, 
has no pronunciation of its own. When it precedes 

these letters are pronounced respec- 
tively like g in gun,j in Jam, d in den, b in bend, and 
ds in pads. See also para. 23. 

like y in English, e.g., in yacht. 

is short like r in English, e,g., in rat. It is never rolled, 
like I in English, e.g., in linger. 

like sh in English, but pronounced sharply and through 
the teeth. 
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like s in English, but pronounced sharply and through 
the teeth. 

like h aspirated in English, e,g.^ in hand. 


When a vowel is initial, either I?!* or is used as its 
base. The difference in pronunciation of these two is 
that the throat is opened for and kept closed for 

The result is that carries the ordinary vowel 
sound, whatever the vowel may be ; while in the 


case of ^ or ^ gives a slight, but very slight sound 
of w ; e.g., noise = something between ur and wur 


though more like ur. 


4. The five vowels are called Yang^-nga ; 


X 

Cs 


13^1 

N9 I 

CS >o 

The four vowel-signs .are i u e o , 

Every consonant implies a following a, unless another vowel 
attached. This a is sounded like the English u in rub, 

cv , cv 

named K-fe, like i in in or e.g., 5^* man = rm, 
^ named sHajp-kyu^ like oo in root when intial or 

final. Like u in pull^ when medial, e.jf., boat = 

tru : west = nu0. 
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named Deng-bu^ like e in men. But when final 

also often like i in thif e.g.^ to take = lem-pa ; 

hey =s 

•s/*' ^ "K^ 

named na-ro^ like o in hole ; e.g., f34=r|-£i' tq come 
back = loTi-pa, 

5. The Tibetan letters with the four vowel-signs are as 


follow : — 




K. 

P' khu. 

N9 

ST|' he. 

1 ngom. 

cs . 

"S ch% 

^ cTihu 

i* cKe 

^c3j 1 nydn. 

t i 

thu. 

fe. 

•<3!j^ 1 nor. 


phu. 

q* pe. 

1 mo. 

"5 ts%» 

tshu, 

>o 

"1' ise. 

ijjtq 1 tool. 

sKi. 

S" hi. 

-N 

0^- e. 

yd. 

O' 

n. 

q* u. 

i-S 

she. 

IjC’j song. 


he. 

o 

1 Om. (The o is named 


and represents the letter y 

The above set of examples is that ordinarily used in 
Tibetan schools and monasteries. 

6. Final Consonants* — ^The preceding paragraph shows 
the ordinary pronunciation of the vowels which is, however, 
farther afiected by some of the final consonants. Of final con- 
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sonants there are only ten ; that is to say, though any conso- 
nant may begin a syllable only one of these ten consonants may 
end it. These ten final consonants are as follow : — 




Let us briefly consider the pronun- 


ciation of each as a final, and its effect upon the pro- 
nunciation of the preceding vowel, 

I* is pronounced so slightly as hardly to be heard and short- 
ens the preceding vowel. When followed, however, by 
another consonant in a second syllable of the same 
word it is clearly pronounced, and does not affect the 

Cv 

pronunciation of the preceding vowel, thus 3^^’ eye 
— mi, but to hxt — 'phoH-'pa. 


C* is pronounced more sharply than when an initial. It does 


not affect the pronunciation of the preceding vowel, 
e.g., lie- name==mmgf5 but sounded sharply. The 




sound of final and C can be obtained from the 

teacher with but little practice. 

These all modify the sounds of the preceding vowels a, it 
. and 0 ; i.e., a into e (in French les ) ; u into il (in French 
QT Y sur)} 0 into 0 {e.g., Mren in German or eu in Prenoli 
I feu ) . These modified sounds will, therefore, be roman- 
J ized into e, o, u respectively. 

The final consonant itself is not pronounced; e.g., 
manure = Zm, wool=,?§, to flee = 

makes the preceding vowel short; OJ' and 
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make it long, thus manure = lil (short u) j but 
body = Zw (long /w). 

modifies vowels as and niodify them, but is 
itself pronounced, e.g., answer == len, r When 

followed by or 5^* in the same word it is pro- 
nounced as m, e.g., precious = rim-'po-chhe. 

Do not affect the pronunciation of the vowel, and are 
themselves pronounced the same as when initial, e.g., 

^ <3^^' delegate = ZsJiajp, bridge = iam-pa, 

corner = st4r. But like is sometimes pro- 

nounced so lightly as hardly to be heard, 
is not itself pronounced but lengthens the sound of the 
vowels preceding it. No vowel except the indirect a 
precedes it, e.g.^ sky = 

7. Affix*— The letter also occcurs as a second final 




consonant or affix after either of the four letters 27j’C’^'5f 
It is not pronounced, but in the case of CTj* preceded by a, 
it has the effect of lengthening the a, e.g., 

yes=Za-si. It is sometimes written in an incomplete form 
below the final consonant thus 
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8. Sanskrit Letters^ — The following six letters taken 
from the Sanskrit are occasionally used in the Colloquial 
language^ namely : — 

f p- r F 

tra thra dra 7ia 

% 

' is known as ta-lodra, which means ta reversed is tra^^ ; 
’ as na-lo-na, na reversed is ; and so on. 


p-' S’ 

Ma Jchya, 


9. Examples. 

[The student is recommended to cover the romanized Tibetan letters 
with a piece of paper and thus to test his knowledge of the alphabet 
and its pronunciation.] 


leather = ko-wa, 
encampment == gar» 
tree = s/im5f. 
water = chhu, 
mother = a-ma. 
light, 5. = d. 
profit =pAe7^. 
to ride = slidm-pa. 


earth = 5a. 
to eat= Sa-wa. 

faith = t'e-pa, 
dbud—fang, 

work = le-ka, 
sheep = 
hand == lalc~pa, 
^ d' lord = cKo-ivo. 


10. DiphthongSt— There are no real diphthongs, but 
under this head may be classed the combination ai, oi, ui, 
occurring when the one syllable of a word ends in a, o, or u. 
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and the next begins with i; e.g.^ ^ and (^*of the corpse = 

TO^i^ pronounced almost like ri), but with a slight sound of i ; 
similarly p and of the mouth == hha-i and almost = hhe ; 


^ and of the son and almost — pil. 


In fact the 


modifies the preceding vowels in practically the same way as 
would do. 


The other combinations of vowels are ao, io, uo, eo, oo, au, iu, 

eu; e.g, 5^] =I|^| 

N9 

They are not often used in the colloquial and are not really 
diphthongs, as each vowel is clearly though rapidly pro- 
nounced. 

Note that and not 13^’ is always used as the base of 

the second vowel ; that is, the letter over which the 
second vowel must be written ; e.^., p and and not 

p- and ill’ 

11. Compound Consonants. — These are of two kinds, 
namely Subjoined and Superadded. These subjoined con- 
sonants are : — 

and They are known respectively as 

wa-iur, wa on the edge ya-ta^ ya sub- 
joined"^ ; m-ta, m subjoined "" ; 

la-ta la subjoined "" ; and ha-ta ha sub- 

joined."" 
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12. Wasurs. — Wasur may be joined to sixteen consonants. 


VIZ. 


1^* -S’ f y y t {^* 3' q' 


< < 


The effect on the pronunciation is to lengthen the sound 
of the»vowel in the same way as final but not quite so 

much, e.g., salt = tsTid. 

< 

13. Of yatas there are seven, which are joined to the fol- 
lowing letters, thus— 

3’ ^2/“^ 13' hhya, Tcya, cha, clihaj cKa, nya» 

Note the pronunciation of the last four. 

Thus hard = Icyong-po. 

to go = chhim-pa. 


bird = cKa. 

14. Bata is joined to thirteen consonants, namely 
tra, j^' thra, ^ fra, 

tray ^ fra, 


£|’ pronounced tra, or pa, fhra, pro- 
nounced fra, pa or ra. 

Note that gutturals and labials take the sound of dentals. 
Bata is also joined to na^^^ ma, sha, sa or 

Kote. — S everal English grammars also give thra, but this is 

neither given in Tibetan primers nor used in the colloquial language. 
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tra or hra, e.g., m blood = thra, 2^’ boat = t'ruy 

bell = t'ri-pUy to write — t'ri-paj 

son — 'se, bridle = trap , 

Note that where any of the first nine rat as are followed by 
the vowels or ^ the r is pronounced less strongly 
than when followed by the other vowels. And in no 
case is the r pronounced as strongly as in English. 

1 5. Hata in the colloquial language is not used except with 
e.g., a god=7iZa^ the h being pronounced before the 

1. It is also joined to and and is then written 

and respectively^ but these last five cases only 

occur in transcribing Sanskrit words^ and are of little use for 
colloquial purposes. 

16. La4a is joined to six consonants, thus — 

These are all sounded as la in a high tone, 


except 3* which is pronounced da, e.g., gj* song = lu ; 
month = da-wa. 

17. Examples* 

gcTj' rock|^= fm. 

basket = le-ko. 

CV 1 . Tf 

my bridle = nge4rap. 
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your life = kJiyd-hyi so, 

•V— 'Cv 

p song = Mo hi, 

>3 

dance = sliajp-ro, 
chest (of hody) = 
lane = hrang-ga. 

18. Superscribed Consonants^ — There are three of 
these, namely, and 51* They are placed on the tops of 

other letters. 

is placed on the top of twelve consonants, thus : 

ffi £• r f f s' ^ 

ka gci nga ja nya ta da na ha ma tsa dm. 

Note that the is written as • except with when the 
full is written. Note also that ^ is pronounced 
as ga, as ja, as da, as la and g’ as d%a. The 
others differ from the ordinary T|*C.* etc-, in that they 
are pronounced in higher tone. 

19. Examples^ 

if^^\ iooi=kang-Tpa, old man = pe-po, gc3^* orna- 
ment = gy^n, stone = do, ^* CJ’ sharp = no'-'po, ^ CJ 

root = sheiphevdi=lulc‘'dzi. The itself is 
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not pronounced except sometimes when occurring in the 
second syllables of words ; e.g.^ sacred thunder-bolt = 
dor-Je. When surmounts a consonant as above^ it is named 
raiig-go, Le., ra-liead^ and the consonant is said to be 
^^tied on^^ or subjoined^’ as the ya-tas, ratas^ etc., above. 
Thus ;fj* is named ra-Jca-ta^ i.e., ra with ka subjoined, 3f]’ is 
named ra-ga4a, and so on. 


20. similarly named lang-go, i.e., la-head, is 

superadded to ten consonants as follow : — 

sj-'sr g- f f ? ?• ?r a' 

is pronounced hla- The rest are pronounced in the same 
way as the corresponding consonants with superadded 
fg' and are pronounced in a high tone as cha 
and pa respectively. 

21. 53’ similarly named 51’^^’ sang-gOy i.e., sa-head, is 
superadded to eleven consonants as follow : — 

^ w w f T f t f tr f 

These are pronounced in the same way as the correspond- 
ing consonants with superadded or CiJ* The consonants 

surmounted by (IJ' or 51’ are similarly said to be tied on/^ 
c.g., ^ is named la^nga-ta, and S’ is named sa-da4a. 
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22. Examples^ 

fg* five ==nga. 

morning == nga-t'ro. 


iron = cha, 

|c-q- to soar (in the air) = ding-wa- 


sin = dili-'pa. 
medicine = me?i. 


23. Prefixed Letters. — The five letters are 

found in many words before the initial consonant. These 
prefixes are not themselves pronounced^ but affect the pro- 
nunciation in the same way as superadded or 


2Tj* occurs before 

before T|-=i|'rq’q*5i’ 
before 

51’ before |q’=r]T’5'e'^'^'2^’3j-cg*R* 

Q^* before 


B[|5crj’ one = chi. 

new = sa^pa. 


Examples. 

bolster = den. 
silver = 
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to send = tang-wa. seven = dun, ^ 

skilful = A’/ie-po. to assemble = ^^ 2 om- 

24. Confusion might arise in the case of one of the pre- 
fixed letters making a word with one of the final consonants, 
the vowel being the inherent a, e.g., as to whether it 
represents td or gd. The confusion is obviated as follows. If 
it is the initial the word is written t'd. If ifc is the 

prefix, Q^' is added thus, w* = gd, 

25. When 2^’ as initial consonant follows as prefix, 

the combination is either sounded as id or not sounded at all. 
If accompanied by a yata or a vowel sign, it is not sounded 
at all ; e,g,, breath=tt, tune, melody= 2 /a?i^ ; 

s^qq|-q' to throw = If accompanied by rata, it fol- 

lows the ordinary rule of ratas (para. 14) and prefixed 

(para. 23) and is pronounced dr. In other cases it is pro- 
nounced as w, e.g., power, authority = wang. 

26. Sentences for Pronunciation. 

Bring some hot water. chhu tsha-po khe sh(p. 

This water is not hot. chhu cli tsha-yo 

min-du. 

It is cold. frang-mo re. 


You can go now. ' 




fa dro chhok-ki-re. 
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27. Irregular Sounds^ — In the following cases the pro- 
nunciation is modified for the sake of euphony. 

(a) m and n sounds. — When one syllable is followed by 
another beginning with a prefixed letter the sound of m or n 
is often introduced. This occurs especially when the first 
syllable ends in STj’ e,g, 

key, hon. = chhan-di. 


grain, hon. — chhan-dru. 

Cs 

is not = min~d%i. 

so 

clothes, hon, — '^ 


■ nam-sa. 


{b) Reduplicated Sounds . — When the following final conso- 
nants, or afiixes, namely, ando^’^ are followed 


by Cl* or the sound of the final consonant is reduplicated, 
e..g. ci'C[]3jc;*q* to hinder, hon, = halc-Tca 

nang-wa ; he said, hooi, =sung-nga-Te, 

to take care of, hon, = nyar-ra nang-wa ; fat 

tshiUhi ; s^qdj*‘q^*=i]3^c:*q’^2^| the ofiicial has given, pom- 
pb nang-nga-re, 

(c) CJ’ following a vowel or When follows a vowel 


its sound is sometimes omitted altogether, e,g., ^•q* goitre 

= 6a-a. 

,2 
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pillar = ka-a. 

q' after 0^" is often pronounced as e.g ., — 

to conquer, lion. = gye-ra nwig-wa. 

id) Other changed sounds. 

s^oon = sK ip -f hit, 

5*^* ( 5*5* ) buck-wheat = p^aj5-ra. 


(e) There are also other irregular sounds, but it seems un- 
necessary to enumerate them all here. They will be picked 
up more easily in the course of conversation. 

28. The Tones. — In Tibetan the tone, that is to say 
the pitch of the voice, varies, each word in this language 
having a tone in which it should be pronounced. It is very 
important for the student to render these tones with sub- 
stantial accuracy; otherwise the pronunciation becomes un- 
certain and many of his words will assume meanings which 
he does not intend for them. 


29. For practical purposes we must discriminate between 
three tones, viz, the high, the medium, and the low\ The 
initial letter and the prefix govern the tone. 


High Tone . — Use this in a word beginning with a prefix 
except when the initial letter is or 

Use it also with any of the following initials, viz. 

Medium Tone . — Use this in a word beginning with 
as initials whether with or without prefi.xes. 
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Low Tone . — Use tliis in a word beginning with any of 
the following letters as initials 

also in words in which a prefix precedes the initials 

or Such initials are in this case^ as previously 
noted in paragraph 23, pronounced as g^j\ d, h and dz, res- 
pectively. For effect of in lengthening or 

shortening the preceding vowel see above paras. 6 and 7. 

Examples. 

Tj’2^' leather = io*tr a, high tone. 

incense =pdj high tone and lengthened, 
brick = pa, Mgh tone and shortened. 

cold (in the head) = chhavi-pa, medium tone, 
oppoi’tunity = thap, medium tone, 
rope = thal-pa, medium tone and shortened, 
to (postposition) la, low tone. 

yes (a polite afiirmative) = Id, low tone and lengthened. 
Tibet = po, low tone and shortened. 

Note the difference in above examples between g2^*and 
and between (!H’ and 
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30. Punctuation ♦ — It will have been noticed from tlie 
examples that at the end of each syllable a dot is placed afc the 
top right-hand corner. This dot is named tshe. A comma, 

semi-colon or colon is indicated by a vertical line ^ | ) called 
she^ a full-stop by a double line ^ J J ) called nyi-she, «and the 

end of a chapter by four lines (11 11 ) called sKi-she- In 

hand-writing a mark ( ^ ) is usually placed between each 

syllable instead of the tshe, but is sometimes incorporated 
with the last letter of the syllable. 

3L Spellings — The Tibetan method of spelling words 
should be acquired, as the teacher in common with all Tibet- 
ans will use it. 

32. Pronounce the first consonant or compound consonant, 
add the vowel and pronounce the two together. 



It is as if to say sa with ha-ta makes ka, ka with K-fo makes 
Id, 

33. If there is a final consonant, pronounce the whole 
word with it, then the consonant itself, and then the whole 
word again. Thus, * ka-na-To^ ho, kong-nga-kong. Again 

ka ya-ta, kya, kya-na-ro, kyo, kyong^nga^ kyong, • 

34. If the vowel is the inherent a, pronounce the first 

consonant, then the whole woi-d, then the final consonant, 
and then the whole w^ord again, 'e,g, ka, kang-nga, 

kang, sa-ga-ta, ga^ gang-nga, gang, Ia4a4a^ 

ia, ia-na-rOy to, tok-kasa, tok. 
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35. When a prefixed letter begins the syllable^ e.g, 

etc,; it is pronounced as Jca-ivo, t'a-wo ; e,g, • ka-ico-nya- 

deng-hu^ nye, nyen-na, nyen, td'ivo-ga, gap-pa yap. 

This ivo is pronounced very shortly. 

36. A syllable containing only a consonant and the in- 
herent a, e.g., 5^’^ is called ma-hyang^ i.e. only to dis- 
tinguish it from the consonant accompanied by one of the 
other vowels. Thus, to enquire whether a syllable is or 2^’^ 
you may say Is it sa-na-ro or sa-kyang ? ” 

36. Examples^ 

handle. la uKap-kyu, lu, lung-nga, lung. 
cotton, ra, re-sa, re. 


to send, pa-wo da-tang -ngai tang; tea : tang-wa. 
to embrace, a-wo-kha-ya-ta khya, khya shap-kyn, 
Jehyu, khyil-t'a^ khyil ; pa: khyu^pa. 
enemy, td-wo-ga-rada, dra, 

spirit, la-hada^ hla, 

good fortune, pa-wo-sa-na-ro, soj so-t'a, so ; na, 
nam-ma-sa, nam : so-nam. 
hat. sKa-wa-sury sKa ; ma-na-ro, mo : sKa-mo. 

< 

book. Td-wo-pa-deng-hu^ pe ; chha : pe-chha. 
m lightning, ka-lada, la, la-na-ro, lo, lodca, lo. 
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to run. ra-ga-ta, ga, ga ya^ta gya, gya sTiap-Icyti, gyu. 

gyiiH-lia, gyiiM ; fa: gyiiK-ph- 

lineage. ra-M-lcu,ri, ri-Icasa, rile ; fa-ivo~7^a-ga- 

ta, ga, ga ya-ta, gya^ gya-sKap-l'yiL^ gyu, gyu-t'a, gyu : 
7%li-gyu, 

*> 

87. Sentences. 

Where are you going to hhyo ]£a-fa 

do'o^Tci ywi-fa ? 

I am going to Darjiling, Sir. f2^q]5>rc;^|-gc:*(a^-(a^g-§j-ci;T5^' 

Id 7iga Dor-je-lmg Id dro-lii yin. 

What have you got in the bundle 

doTc-thi'e nang-la Tza-o'e yd- fa ? 

Different kinds of things, Sir. Id 

cha-ld na4sho yd. 

Have you a tea-pot among them 

fe-i nang-la kho-tmg yd^ft ? 

Yes, Sir, I have. Id-yd. 

What is its price koiig Ica-tshd yim-fa ? 

Twenty rupees. Id gor-mo nyi- 

shu tha^n-fa ym. 

Will you let me have it for fifteen rupees 

■v*' CN Cs. 

go7'-77io che'7iga la tong-Hi yim-fe ? 

No, Sir. la-men. 

Well, good-day ! a,’5j'S5]’oi'0q]' 0 -na ka-le gyu. 

Good-day, Sir fa o-9ia Jca-le chhip- 

gyu-7ia7ig. '>» 
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The Article. 

L The Indefinite Article. 

1. This is the same as the numeral one without the prefix 

Cv . 

namely 5^’ chi. 

2. The final is very slightly pronounced (see above 
Cap. I, para. 6). 

3. It is placed after the noun or adjective, which it quali- 

... 

fies ; thus, mi' cm, A MAN. 

4. It also takes any case-inflection instead of its noun or 
adjective, which latter in such case are not inflected. The 
method of case-inflection will be dealt with later under the 
chapter relating to nouns. 

5. is often omitted where we should use a or an 
in English. If there might otherivise he doubt as to whether 

. Cv 

more than one is meant use ^2T]* 

6. In the case of weights and measures or in other cases 
where something full is implied, Hang is used instead of 

phor-pa Hang, a bowl-full. 

Words. 


Man== mi. 
Woman=g5<J*fi^5q(3j* kyi- 


men. 


Dog = 12* khyi. 


Cat = 


= ^' 51 ' 


i* sKi mi. 
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Please give = 

’ nang-ro-nang. 

•v»- •S/-" 

Rupee = ^^’5^’ gor-mo. 
To ine= ')iga4a. 
And==^C,* fang. 

Noise = ke. 

Do not make (of noise) = 
gq* ma-gyap. 

Country = OJCq* lung-pa, 


I Pleasant — kyi-po. 

\ Is = re. 

I Wood = shing. 

\ Armful = pang- 

pa kang. 

i 

I He = p kho. 

i 

I To him = p’fq* kho la. 


Tibetan = q^*q’po-pa. 
Note that the verb comes at the end of the sentence. 



Exercise No. 1. (For reading and copying). 

A man = ^1' 5^ | mi-chi . 

-K Cv. , . 

A woman = | 

CS Cv CSO.Cs 

A dog and a cat = khyi chi fang sKi-nii 

chi. 

Please give me a dog. {Lit, To me a dog please give) 

Cs Cs -S.— ' 

nga-la khyi chi nang-ro-nang. 

Please give him a rupee | 

kho~la gor-mo chi nang-ro-nang. 

Do not make a noise | ma-gyap. 
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It is a pleasant country. {lAt. country pleasant is) 
lung-fa hyi-'po re. 

Please give me an armful of wood. {Idt. To me wood an 
armful please give). 

nga-la shing fang- fa Hang nang-ro nang. 

He is a Tibetan. Hho pd-fa re. 


Exercise No. 2. i^Por translation). 

A dog. A man and a dog. A woman and a cat. Please 
give me a rupee. Please give him a cat. 

II. The Definite Article. 

7. As in the case of the indefinite article, so also in that 
of the definite article the in English is often left unexpressed 

Cv . "N, 

in Tibetan. Where expressed, d'i, THIS and ^ fe, that are 

used, though these represent demonstrative pronouns rather 
than the definite article. It follows therefore that or 

^ should not be used unless the in the sentence really repre- 
sents THIS or THAT. 

8. Where the refers to a noun previously mentioned, 2^’ 
is used. 

Cv 

9. As in the case of 5^* so also both 0,:^- and K are 

placed after the noun or adjective which they qualify and 
take the case-inflection instead of the noun or adjective. 
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10. The particles T|’p’ and ^j* have the sense of the when 
placed after numerals. Thus nyi-ka^ the two, both ; 

dun-l'hcij the seven. The hi, klia, Jca, take the 

case-inflection similarly to di. 


Who = m- 

NO 

Boy = fii-gu. 

Good = yaU-fo. 

Bhutanese = driiTi 


Words. 

Wind == hlahpa. 

Strong (of wind) =i3^'C^’ tsha^ 


joa. 


‘po. 


Bring = (5^p^\C|2Tj’ khe~sho. 
Pood = kha~la. 


Exercise No. 8. 

Cv Cs CS Cs Cv 


The dog and the cat. khyi di tang sKd* 

mi di. 

Who is the man ? (Lit, The man who is ?) The man (i,e,, 
the man just mentioned) is a Tibetan. | 

mi di sn re ; | mi fe pd-pa re. 

The boy is good, pn-gu di yak-po re. 

Who is the boy ? The boy is a Bhutanese. 

pu-gu di sn re pu-gu fe druk-pa 
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The wind is strong. | hlali-fa tsha-po re. 

Bring the wood (or some wood). 

1 sh'ing 

hhe-sho. 


Bring the food. | 

Jiha-la khe-shf). 

Exercise No. 

4. 

The man. The man is a Bhutanese. Please give me wood. 

Lit. (To me the wood please give.) 

The wind is good. 



CHAPTEE III. 
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1. Abstract Nouns tlioagli used in the literary language 
are frequently avoided in the colloquial by the phrase being 
turned and an adjective employed instead of the abstract 
noun. Thus, the cleverness of this doctor is known to all, 

ani-chhi di hhe-- 

po yim-fa gang-khe shing-ki-re. Lit. doctor, 

Os CV 

d%} THIS, klie-po, clever, yim-pa, that 

•v cs -s 

HE IS, gang-khe, all, shing-Jci~re, know. 

When expressed Id is generally added to the adjectival 


root; e,g. S’qq' chhe-ld, greatness ; 


bom-ld, THICK- 


NESS. Certain abstract nouns are formed by joining together 
two contradictory words, thus, size — i^^^U^^chhe-chhujigy lit. 


LARGE— SMALL ; TEMPERATURE C* tsha-t'rang, lit. hot — 

COLD ; QUALITY =:q3C'C<3j* sang-Tigeu, lit. good — bad. Thus., 
WHAT IS THE SIZE OF THAT HOUSE ? 

hhang-pa fe chhe-chhitng kan dre re, lit. pc'cr hhang-pa^ 

“N 

HOUSE, S^*fe, THAT, chke-chhung Tcan-dre, 

OF WHAT KIND, re, IS. 
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2. Nouns denoting membership of a certain country, 
religion, profession, etc., are formed by adding CJ'CJ'CJ'^3^' 

or 5^' pa, po, pa, po, ma or mo, to the name of tlie country^ re- 


ligion, etc,, concerned. Thus, Bhutanese = 

pa ; CARPENTER = shing so-im ; inhabitant of 


Chumbi Valley (Tromo) = ; seryant = 

yoTz-po ] CHiEF = 2:f]5’*^' tso-tvo ; and 5^* when 


used in this connection sometimes denote the feminine gender, 
e.g, gye-po = king, 

noted below (para. 6), feminines are often denoted by one of the 
participles or thus, this woman is a Tibetan,. 


gye-mo = queen. But, as 


hyi-men di pd-pare, and 


are 


used instead of and respectively when the preceding 


syllable ends in a vowel. 

3. Nouns denoting the agent are usually formed by 

adding khen to the root of the verb, e,g, yong- 

wa, TO COME, yong-hhen, the person who comes. 

This termination S^p(3j* corresponds to the termination icala 

Cv 

in Hindustani^ e.g. ane-wala* More rarely mi is used. 

4. Diminutives* — These are not only formed by the addi- 
tion of the words chhung, or clihimg-chhung, 
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SMALL^ to the noan, but in some cases also by the terminations 
^ or liUy or thru, e.g, small stone 

from do, stone ; from pu, son ; 

5'^^* cKap-i/iru, chicken from cKa, fowl. With the 
diminutive in Q." the inherent a and the vowel o are changed 
into e ; e,g. ^ as above becomes If the noun ends in 

cij’ this is sometimes cut off and with ^ forms the diminutive, 
e.g, (^^1* In, sheep, lu-ltiL, lamb. 

« 

5. Gender* — Rules as to gender are but loosely observed 
in colloquial Tibetan. In names of animals, trees, etc., the 
genders can be distinguished by the particles 2^’ pho, for mas- 
culine and 3^* mo, for feminine. These precede the root of 

the noun, e.g., pho-shrng, male tree, mo-smng, 

FEMALE TREE. They are also used by themselves as nouns ; e.g. 
5^’ pho-mo, MALES AND FEMALES. 

6. In a limited number of words denote the 


masculine and the feminine, the particles in such cases 
following the noun, e.g, se-po — son, se-mo — 

DAUGHTER. But in numerous cases these six particles are used 
without denoting gender at all ; e.g., la-ma, priest; 
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•v-fc- - On 

ig-gq* ica-mo, POX, both male and female; 

I hyi-meii di tro-mo-iva re, this woman is an inhabi- 


tant OF THE OhUMBI VaLLEY, fro-mo-wa, being used 

both for male and female. 


7. Declension. — The declension is simple^ and is eifected 
as in Hindustani by means of postpositions. Thus the 
acousatiAm is the same as the nominative, the genitive.takes 

or when the noun ends in a vowel more usually the 
dative Cl]’ the agentive CTj^* or when the noun ends in a 


vowel more usually and the ablative It will thus be 

seen that nouns ending in a consonant are declined somewhat 
differently from those ending in a vowel. One example of 


each is therefore 

given : — 



Nom. and Acc. 



a yak. 

Gen. 

^|y^cr|'§|' 

yak-Jci, 

of a yak. 

Dat. 

qH^CT|'0|- 

yak-la, 

to a yak. 

Agent. 


yak-ki, 

by a yak. 

Abl. 

CT|'.^q|'3j5T’ 

yak-ne. 

from a yak 


8. With some verbs the accusative may be formed in e,g., 


( or C;- ) I nga-la dung-song, he 

so 

BEAT ME. Its use ill these cases is optional. With other 
verbs cannot be used, e.g,, ( ^ot ) 

kho top-chhe sd-Tii du, he is eating pood. 
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9. In the literary language, if the noun ends in or 

sN Cs 

the genitive is formed hj ^^ad the agentive by • 
if the noun ends in or the genitive is formed by 

Qv 

and the agentive by | It is only when the noun ends 
in or C* that the genitive is formed by and the 

Cv . . Ov CV 

agentive by But in the colloquial and res- 

pectively are, as a rule, used for all, especially by the lower 
classes, though it is more elegant to give the forms used in 
the literary language. 

10. Nom. andAcc. yoJc-po, a servant. 

-V-'Ov 

Gen. yolt-fo, of a servant. 

Dat. yo1c~pO‘la, to a servant. 

Agent. yofc-pd, by a servant. 

Abl. yo!c'po-ne, from a servant. 

11. The plural is formed by adding to the nominative 5* 
(sometimes pronounced 5 ) which, ending in a vowel, takes 
after it the postpositions of a noun that ends in a vowel. 


Thus : — 




Nom. and Acc. yalc-tsho, yaks. 

CV 

Gen. yalc-tsho, of yaks. 

Dat. yalc-tsho4a, to yaks. 
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Agent. 

Abl. 




yak-tshOf by yaks. 
yak-tsho-ne, from yaks. 

12. All plurals are declined as above. There are thus 
two forms of declension in the singular but only one in the 
plural. ’ It should be noted that when it is apparent from the 
context that the plural is intended, the singular form of the 

nounis used; thus, mi kha-she yong-gi~ 

dli, SOME MEN ARE COMING, lit. MEN SOME 

ARE COMING ; uot being used. 

13. As regards the cases they are used in the ordinary way 
except that the agentive is employed in place of the nomina- 
tive with transitive verbs, thus, 

S5 'O 

yoH-pd kho dung-gi-du, the servant is beating him, lit. 

=T]c:^cr]-Hr?i' BY THE SERVANT, p’ HIM, IS BEATING ; 

Cs •*v— ' CV -V ^ 7 7r . 

but I sang-nyi yofc-jJo dro-ki-re, 

Cv 

THE SERVANT WILL GO TO-MOBROW, lit. TO-MOREOW, 

the SERVANT, WILL GO (see also Postposi- 

tions, Cap. XI, paras. 1 to 3). 

Words. 

Your = khyd-re. . My QO^^oige. 


Mother = a-ma. 


Phari 2<IC1]’3;,’= Phari. 
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Lliasa ^*5^’ = hla-sci. 

Father = ‘pa-'pa. 

To catch = sim-fa. 
Trader = tshong-pa- 

CN 

One who catches — 

sim-khen. 


Thief = 1-cu-ma, 

Are = yb. 

Here >l==de. 

Many = 5SfC;“2l]’ ^mang-jyo. 
Mule = t're. 

CN 

Name = miny. 


Exercise No. 5. 


•sCv CN Cs Cs 


Your TBother’s cat. ] ] /■ hyb’ve a-me slii^ 

mi. 

My servant will go C;a^-q]2Cj=T|”^5jq]’^-,^^ | nge yoJc-yo pha- 


r% ne 


from Phari to Lhasa. | hla-sa la dro-Hi-re. 

My father is beating the dog, ca^-q'q^f-^C§]-c\=^=Tll nge 
pa-'pe hhyi dimg-gi-dii. 


The men who caught the thief are here. 

cv ^ sA 

hu-ma sim-khiti 

t'e-tsho de-yb. 

Many women are coming. | 

hyi-men mang-po yony-gi-du. 
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This man has done the work. | 

CV cv 

mi di le-ka di cKe-pa re. Lit. by this man, 

the ivorkj has done. 

Exercise No. 6. 

My father^s dog. Your mother's name. All the men are 
here {lit. men^ the^ all, here, are). That woman is beating 
your mule. Please give me food. He has taken service. 



CHAPTBE IV. 


The Adjective. 

1. The adjective usually follows the noun and in t]iis case 
takes the declension instead of the noun. If an article or 
demonstrative pronoun accompanies^ it comes last of the three^ 
and takes the declension^ both noun and adjective in such case 
remaining in the nominative case. The declension of adjec- 
tive, article or pronoun, follows the same rule as that of nouns* 

Thus, khang-'pa chhung-chhung-gi, oe the 

SMALL HOUSE, lit. hoiLse, small of-, pc-q- 

khang-pa chhung-chhung t'e-'i 

gang-la cKa-chi du^ there is a bird on the top op that small 
HOUSE ; lit. of that small house, on 

the top, ^ bird, is. Should the adjective be put 

SP 

before the noun, it takes the genitive case, and the inflec- 
tion is then taken by the noun if alone with the adjective, 
but by the article or demonstrative pronoun if such accom- 

pany. Thus, pd-pe kyi-men la, to the 

Tibetan woman. ■^s^- ^'OI' p*a^q|-sT|3jq'T=i|?^* 

pb-pe kyi-men t'e la kha-la nang-ro^nang, please give 

' ev “s 

SOME POOD TO THAT TiBBTAN WOMAN ; lit. 

to that Tibetan icoman, p'oicrj’/ood, j please 

give. 
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2. Most adjectives end in zy po, wliicli is but seldom 
changed to mo, when used with a feminine noun^ e.g, 

gd-ma Ica-po chi, a white mare. Note that 
ka-po^ WHITE is not changed to ka-mo. 

3. Several adjectives are formed from nouns — the noun 

. . Cv Cv Cs. 

being put in the genitive case^ thus: 4^c:-ST]-|C?|-55I-5rr|- 

. cv cv 

shing-gi nak-pum chi, a wooden ink-pot, lit. of wood, 

an ink'-pot, ser-kyi kao, a golden 

CHARM BOX. Also from adverbs, the adverb being similarly 

■v-»’ Cv cv 

put in genitive form, thus, ok~ki khang-mi, 

LOWER room, meaning below. 


4. Other adjectives are formed from words repeated, 

thus gor-gor, round. 

Others from words repeated with this difference that the 
first word has the inherent vowel a, the second a different 

•s 

vowel ; e.g. 

terino. Such repeated words are in the colloquial usually 
dissyllabic. 

5. Adjectives denoting a negative such as those which in 

English begin with in — , un — or end with — less are occasion- 
ally rendered in Tibetan by me or me-pa, follow- 
ing the noun concerned, e.g, thrim-me, lawless, i.e. 


khyar-re khyor^re, 


SHAKY, TOT- 
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WITHOUT LAW ; fon-ia me-pay useless^ lit. without 

BiEANiNG. They are liowever more frequently rendered by 
a negative. Thus : This is uneitting = this is not eitting and 
is accordingly rendered | di o-po-miu’du. 

6. — ABLE, — IBLE are often expressed by 

Cv 

Ihci’la di sa nyem-pa rnm-duy this food is 

■o 

NOT EATABLE, l.e. IS NOT FIT FOR EATING, lit. THIS FOOD- 

cs 

EATABLE, IS NOT. Where the meaning is 

that of READY FOR, use or e.g. p-qcT]*Q^^-3'^' 

5q]’3^'q^s^q|| hha-la di set cJiho-chho min-du this food is not 

so 

YET READY TO BE EATEN. 

7. The comparison of adjectives is formed by {2^54* le—than^ 

more than, thus ; ta t'e-le ta di 

chhem-po re, this horse is bigger than that one, lit. 

onore than that horse, this horse is big, Note 

that the adjective itself remains unchanged. Some adjec- 
tives, e.g. yalc-lca, better, mang-7iga, more ; 

“V 

chhe-wa, greater ; bom-pa, thicker have separate 

forms for the comparative. In such cases these are used with 
in the same way as the adjective whose form does not 
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change; thus : ta di yalc-lca du^ this is 

THE BETTER HORSE ; fe-le di yaJc-Ha du^ 

"O 

THIS IS BETTER THAN THAT. Frequently the adjectival root is 
conjugated like a verb; thus ; fe-le di 

hom-lcyi re, this is thicker than that. 


8. The Superlative Degree of adjectives is formed either 
by sho or by the words more than from among 

all” Thus: di chhe-sho re^ this is the 

BIGGEST; gang-hhe kyime di 

Cv 

yaU-'po re, this is the besT; lit. all, from 

among ^ this is good. 

fham-che le re-go di trap-hyi re, this 
is the thinnest COTTON-CLOTH; lit. more than 

all, this cot 1 071 cloth, is thin. Again, 

tshang-me nang^ne di 7nng-^o 
re, THIS IS THE LONGEST; lit. a ll, Sf3^' from amo7ig, 

„ CS. CV -N , . . , 

I this IS long. 


9. Note that ] gang-kha, tham-che and 

cBCSJ' tsha7%g-ma each mean all, and that 2;nd 5jC* 

nang mean among or in. They also govern the genitive case 
and follow it. (See below under Postpositions, Cap. XI). 
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Words. 


Son jpu. 

Parents pha-ma. 

Iron cha. 

Things, goods 5" (5‘) fiHq]' 
eha-la. 

Durable tro clihem- 

po, 

Pat gyalc-pa. 


Talk, speeck he-chha. 

Foal^er]-§j* (^^') ti-gi. 

Brave nying 

chhem-po. 

r hearty big. 

Kliampa, kham-pa, 

Le, inhabitant of Kham 
large province in 

Eastern Tibet. 


Esercise No. 7. 

This man is the son of good parents. | 

mi di pha-ma yak-pd pu re. 

Iron things are more durable than wooden things. 

( 5 ') (< 5 ') 

shing-gi cha-la le cha-kyi cha-la tro chhe-ki re. 

That fat woman is beating a foal. 

^CTj sq* ky%-men sha gyak-pa 

t'e ti-gi chi dung-gi du. 

It is my white mare^s foal. 

m) d% nge gb-ma ka~pd tugi re. 
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The Bhutanese are braver than the Chumbi Valley men, lit. 
more than the Chumbi Valley men the heart o£ the 

Bhutanese is big. 

t'ro-mo ica le druTt~pa nying chhem-po re. 

The Khampas are the bravest Tibetans. 

p6-pa gang-hhe kyi~7ie khara- 

pa nying chhe-lci~7'e. 

This is nonsense {lit. useless talk). 


^^1 di fon-ta 7ne-pe ke-chha re. 


Exercise No, 8. 

This is the thickest. He is that fat man’s son. Please give 
me an iron ink-pot. Phari is colder than Lhasa. Many 
Bhutanese will go to Lhasa. The man who caught the dog is 
beating it. 



CHAPTEE V. 


The Auxiliary Verb^ to 

1. The conjugation of this verb is as follows : — 

Present Indicative Tense^ 

Affirmative form. 

C. oiga-yin or yo, I am. 

hhyo-yin or yo or re or du^ thou art. 

-o 

CV •'V—' «V' 

p-^3^' kho -yin or yd or re or dii, he is. 

NJ> 

ngan-tsho yin or yo, we are. 

^hydU’tsho yin or yd or re or du, 


ye are. 

Cv 

khon-tsho yin or 


yin or yd or ?*e or du, they 


iCV — s. 

2. C^T3^-and^^- are used only in an attributive sense ; 

and 3'^"© used primarily in the sense of existing, 

n 9 

but are also sometimes used in an attributive sense. Thus : 

Os cv 

TJ- {fff^’) 3q-a3j'5ip5fC-CM3j| ku-ma sim-hhen nga yin, I am 

SD >0 

THE MAN WHO CAUGHT THE THIEF. I am {exist) here, 

nga de yd, never nga 
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de yin. He is good^ | kho yalc-po re or 

kho yak-po du. 

3. Negative form, 

7 iga men or me, I am not. 

-s. -s CV 

me or ma-TG or nmi-du, thou 

NO 

art not. 

p'^^* hho’me or ma-re or mm- die, he is not. 

S9 

»J!f Cv ***^ 

C’ 5 '?I 3 j- ( 3 ^( 3 j' ) ngan-tsho men or me, we are not. 

hhyon-tsho me or ma-re or 7 ?ie 7 i-cZ 24 ^ 

ye are not. 

hhon-tsho me or ma-re or min-dn, 

they are not. 

The distinction between and 5 iji 3 ^’ ( ) is the same as 
between and || 

yi~ge di t'ri-hhen 

nga men hho yin, It is he, not I, that wrote this 

“ LETTER (lit. THE WRITER OF THIS LETTER, I AM NOT, HE IS) . 
The negative form is yo-wa-ma-re, e.g, 

wy^=r]-' 2 f%=^sr|| kho-yaJe-po min-du, he is (I know) not 

so 

good, pi^IEi|-cfyrs^-q*5?'^«^| kho yaJe-po yo-wa-ma-re, he is 
(I understand) not good. 
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4. Is, ARB; WAS; WBRB3; joined to other verbS; or in the 
sense of there iS; there are, there waS; there were, may be 

•VM.- »s. 

expressed by or yo-wa'Te. As a 

n9 

general rule it may be said that means it is there ; I 


SAW IT there and KNOW THAT IT IS STILL THERE. 




means 


I SAW IT THERE, BUT AM NOT SURE WHETHER IT IS STILL THERE OR 

NO'l'. means I did not see it, but, understand that 

IT IS THERE; e,g., THE DaLAI LaMA IS RESIDING AT LhASA 
NOW-A-DAYS, 

kyam-gon rim-po-chhe t'eng-sang hla-sa la sKu-den- 
Ja yd. This means saw the Dalai Lama at Lhasa and 
know that he is still residing there.’^ If we substitute 

for I it means I saw the Dalai Lama at Lhasa, but am 

not sure Avhether he is still residing there.'^ With 

instead of it means I understand that the Dalai Lama 
is residing at Lliasa/'^ 

5. To form the interrogative add or CJ’ to 
or e.g. yd-jpe, 5^3j’q^ f yim-fe ; 

XO 

du, forms duH-lce, according to the ordinary 

s» 

rule for reduplication. [Cap. I, para. 27 (&).] Thus, 

mi di yaH-'po re-pe ? is this man 

GOOD ? mi t'e nang4a yd-pe, is the man at 
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HOME ? (lit. IS THE MAN INSIDE ?). The interrogative particle 
is often omitted where the existence of an interrogative 
pronoun^ ivho, what, where, etc., shows that an interrogation 

is intended, e.g, j mi di ,<tu re, who is this man ? 


6. The imperfect indicative, I ivas, and the perfect indica- 
tive, I have been, are the same as the present indicative, the 
adverb ngenda, formerly or other adverb of time being 

placed in front. Thus, | mi di yalc-po re^ 

THIS MAN IS GOOD. 

ngenda mi di yalc-po re t'an-da yalc-po ma-re, this man 


FORMERLY WAS GOOD; NOW HE IS NOT GOOD 






khe^sa nga fang nyam-fu khyo me, you were not 


WITH ME YESTERDAY. If the sense is clear from the context 
the adverb of time may be omitted. 


7, The futi^re is yong, which is the same for all 

persons, singular and plural, thus, nga yalc-po 


yong, I will be good ; p'c5W=I]'C]’^C khon-tsho yalc-po 

. . 

yong, they will be good. For the negative insert mi 
before yong, thus, khyb yalc-po mi-yong,. 

YOU WILL NOT BE GOOD. Interrogative j yong- 

nge or ) yong-nga. 


8. The conditional is yb-na, or du-na, for all 

■o 
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persons^, singulai-* and plural^ past and present ; thus, 

nga yaH-po yd-na, IP I am good, or, ip I were good ; 

khyd yalt-'po yd-na, ip thou art good, or, if 

THOU WERT GOOD. The negative is me-na, e.g 

kho yak-'po me-na, ip he is (or was) not good. 


9. The infinitive and verbal noun are formed from the 
root with added ; i.e. 1 yd -fa, t^5j*q| yim-fa, to be, 

THE BEING, TO HAVE BEEN, THE HAVING BEEN, TO BE ABOUT TO BE. 
The context tells whether they are present, past or future ; 
e.g* ?! ^ *4 I yak-fo y im-ya nge 

^ -V^- Cv CN 

ko cHung, I have heard that this man is good ; 

ngen-la mi cli yak^jpo 

yim-yako cKung-te €a mi^ngen cKg sha, I heard formerly that 
THIS man was good, BUT NOW HE HAS BEHAVED BADLY (lit. HAS 
ACTED THE BAD MAN). 


10. The present participle is rendered by yd-til, 

negative me-tu, lit. at the time of being, 

•O 

7iga yak-po yd-t’ii, iveen I am (or was) good; pcq=!]’ 

S9 

:ho yak-po ^ne-t'ii, when he is (or was) not good. 
This participle is also rendered by yd-pe tu-la, 

\9 

lit. at the time op BEING or by yd-pa t'aoig* Past 
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time to be distinguished by adding ngen4ay as with 

the imperfect and perfect indicative. 

11. The 'past participle is formed by yb-ne, nega- 
tive me-'ne ; e.g. Ixlnyb yafc-po yo- 

ne, THOU^ HAVING BEEN GOOD ; khon-tsko 

yak-po me-7ie, they, not having been good. 

12. yb-kken, or yd pa, forms a participle 

used in an agentive sense. (See Cap. Ill, para. 3.) Thu.s, 

mi di ybn-ten yd-khen cki-re^ 

THIS MAN IS A LEARNED ONE. 


13. This verb has no imperative of its own. The sense 
of the imperative is often supplied by pronounced cki 

— negative ma-cKei these being the imperative of the 

•N. "S 

verb cke-pa^ TO do ; thus, huk-pa ma-cKe, 

do not BE STUPID. 

14. For denoting vagueness or generality^ yong, may 

be used, e.g^ pb la In mang-po yong, 

THERE ARB MANY SHEEP IN TiBET. 


15. yb^ is also used to denote having ^ possessing, with 

the subject in the dative. Thus, Miyb^^la ta 

yb-pe? HAVE YOU a horse ngenda yb fa 
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me, I HAD ONE, BUT I HAVE NOT GOT IT NOW. The (5^' may also 


be omitted; thus : 


I hhyd ta yd-pe ? 


16. For, potential^ permissive, hortative and optative forms 
of the auxiliary verb as well as for such expressions as in 

ORDER TO be/’ IT IS PREPARED POR; IT IS PROBABLE; IT IS SUITABLE 

POR; see Chapter VIL For because it is, see Chapter YI, 


17. In conclusion; it should be noted that Tibetan some- 
times employs another verb where the verb to he is employed 

in English ; e.g. hhyo^re a- 

^ so 

ma hla-sa la de-du, your mother is (lit. is remaining) at Lhasa. 


Words. 


He fc/io-ra?zg. j Darjeeling == Dor- 

Is staying = qsfsj'ascqi’ de- I 

I I Will be a thief; lii> will steal 


du. 
Pen 


r3" 


nyu-gu. 

When grown up, lit, when 
the years rise == 
lo-long-na. 

Call, lit, make come = 

Monk = t'ra-pa. 

< 

Where = Ha-pa. 

Boy == 5*2* 


N5> nn:» "O 

ma ku-yong. 

Two = 

Tall; lit, long body= 

hiH-po ring-po. 
Many = 5JC'*2f mang-po, 
Chinaman = gya-mi. 

The Chumbi Yalley — 
fro -mo. 

At home; lit. within = 
nang-la. 
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Exercise No. 9. 

When he is (or was) at home. | | Z 'ho-rang 

NO 

nang-la yd-tu. 

He is (lit. is staying) at Darjeeling. 

Jdlo Dor-jeding-la de du. 

This is not my pen ; it is yours. | 

I d% nge nyii-gio ma-re, l:lfiyd-re re. 

He was a thief ; now he is a good man. 

ngen-la kho ku-ma re, td yak-yiO’re. 

If he is at home, call him here. 

-s^ cs 

j I kho nang-la du na, de sho cKi. 

He has been a monk, but is now a trader. 

-N/tf' “N 

ngenda kho tra-pa re, t'a tshong-pa re. 

CV •■v— 

When the boy is grown up, he will be a thief. 

(5j’d^<5j'^’d^’’CNC;’ I pii-git di lo-long-na, Im-ma ku-yong. 

N.0 SO 

CSv 

I have two ponies. | nga-la ta nyi yd. 

You are tall. | suK-'po ring-po 

Axe there many Ohinamen in the Ohumbi Valley ? 

t'ro-mo la gya-mi mang-^po yong- 

oige ? 


A coramon transition among Tibetans. 
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Where is my mother ? | 

/ ^ 

Ha-pa de du ? 


nge a~ma 


Exercise No. 10. 

A boy is here. This man is stupid. I am at home. If 
he has a good dog. He is not at home. Are all the men 
here ? When I was in Darjeeling. The monk is cleverer 
than the trader. The trader^s father is the cleverest. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Verb. 


1. The Tibetan verb denotes an impersonal action^ a state 

of being, doing, happening, etc., and is in effect a verbal 
noun. Thus : Ichb luK-sha sa-M-du, 

NO 

HE IS EATING MUTTON, ht., BY HIM, AS EEGARDS MUTTON, AN BAT- 
ING IS ; tshong-pa t'e sang-nyi 

lep-yong, the trader will arrive to-morrow, lit., as regards 

THE TRADER, TO-MORROW, AN ARRIVING WILL BE. 

2. There is no separate inflection in the verb itself, by 

which one can distinguish between the singular and plural 
numbers, or between the active and passive voices. Even 
the different tenses are often the same in the colloquial as 
used by ordinary, uneducated persons. By the accompanying 
noun or pronoun one can tell whether the singular or plural 
is meant. The accompanying auxiliary verb, and sometimes 
an alteration in the root, gives the tense. From the context and 
from the inflexion of the noun or pronoun, if any, one must 
judge whether the voice is active or passive. The infinitive, 
participles and some of the tenses are formed by adding 
monosyllabic particles, e.g. etc. to the root. 

3. The verbal root-inflections, i.e. the changes in the roots 
of the verbs for different tenses, are of less importance than 
they otherwise would be, since in the colloquial of uneducated 
persons the great majority of verbs use the perfect root for all 
tenses. Thus, the verb to put in has in the literary language 
four roots, viz. : — 
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Present root 

Perfect do. chu. 

Future do. sK.iu 

Ni> 

Imperative do. chhu. 

r 

But the ordinary colloquial employs the perfect root 
for all the tenses. 


4. The exceptions to the above rule are : — 

(a) Yei’bS; the present root of which end in the inherent a 
QP usually make this present root for the present indi- 

NO ? ■ ^ ^ 

cative, future indicative formed by E-yin, negative 


form of the imperative^ present participle, aeentive participlOj 

present infinitive, and verbal noun, ejj. \ sri-E-di^ 

^ c- 

HE IS EATING, from the present root 3’ not 1 


se-hyi-dti ; | sKu E-re, he will request, from the 

present root S' not 5^-5 sKu-hji-re, from the perfect 
root I Bat ko-kyi-du, he appoints, from 

the perfect root not ko^E-dii, from the 


present root ^ ] 

Well-educated Tibetans use the present root of most verbs 
for those parts of the verb, which ai^e detailed in (a) above. 
And, as the student improves, he will learn to do the same. 


(h) In compound verbs, of which the second verb is 
Qiang-wa (such verbs are used in the honorific language), the 
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■first verb keeps the present root as a rule in all tenses ; euj. 

tong-nga nang~ioa, to sbnd^ hon. 

(c) In the imperative the root is sometimes changed. This 
is dealt with below in the paragraph on the imperative (see 
para. 12). 

(d) As regards those verbs whose present and perfect roots 
have the same pronunciation,, it is immaterial whether we write 
the present or perfect root. The present root is therefore 
written for these^ both in the grammar and dictionarv^ in 
• order to avoid the necessity of adding the literary spelling in 
brackets in such cases. 


5. The student is warned against using the different roots 
for the present, future, perfect and imperative given iii 
general dictionaries. These hold good only for the literary 
language and would often lead him astray in the colloquial. 
For instance, the Lhasa man, educated or uneducated, will 


always say tap-hyi-du, he sows (the field), 

“N CS 

never dep-kyi'du ; being the perfect 

and the present root. 


So also always | 

the perfect root never 


nyo-yong^ he will but, from 
nyo-yong^ from the 


future root 


1^1 


6, For simple conversation the perfect root is the most 
important. We will now consider each mood and tense in 
detail. 

luk-jpa, TO POUR. 
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Present Indicative* 

nge or r«5)-goi-5|w ngan-tsKo luH-Tzi-yo, I (or we) 
pour {or am pouring). 

khydn4shd 

S5 >s5> 

luTc-ki-d^i, you {or ye) pour {or are pouring), 
pl^’ khb or khon-tshb luk-ki-dii, lie {or 

they) pours {or is pouring). 

The and are often omitted^ e,g. 

^ s.5> 

lufc-M, he is pouring. 

Note that the agentive case of the pronoun is employ ed> 
this being a transitive verb. (Chapter III, para. 13). 

8. Imperfect Indicative. — This (J was ‘pouring, etc.), 
like that of the auxiliary verb, is the same as the present 

with sai-oj- ngen-la or other adverb of time added. 


9. Perfect Indicative. — | • nge or i:’cB^'§=T]^-=r|* 

ngan-tsKo lulz-lza-yin, I (or we) poured (or have 

poured). 


tsho luTi-Hoi-re. You (or ye) poured (or have poured). 

klib or (q-) khon’-tsho luk-'ka’re. 

NO 

He (or they) poured (or have poured). 

Note the reduplication of the after also that, 

as in the case of the auxiliary verb, where is used 
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for the 1st person^ is ordinarily used for the 

CS -V 

2nd and 3rd; and where for the 1st person 
for the 2nd and 8rd. The perfect is also rendered by 
or and sometimes by added to the root 

s? *0 

of the verb; and the same for all persons, thuS; 


§^■1 


nge 


■ 


HE DIED. 

Note also here the difference of root referred to in para. 
4 (a) of this chapter ; kho sHu Hi- dll, 

HE IS PETITIONING, but kkb sKil-pa re, he 

HAS PETITIONED. 


10. Pluperfect. — This (I had poured, etc.) is translated 
in the same way as the perfect, just as the imperfect is 
translated in the same way as the present. The context will 
sometimes include an adverb of time, and will in any case 
usually show whether the perfect or pluperfect is intended. 

11. Future Indicative. — nge or 
ngan-tsho luk-Ii-yin, I {or we) will pour. 

^ ) Ichyo-re or khym-tfiho lul- 

M-re, you {or ye) will pour. 

kho or p^’gC[|'q^'.5;5^'/c/i,orj,-isl!,o luM-E-re, he {or they) 
will pour. 

vie* yong added to the perfect root of the verb may also be 
used for all persons, thus, C5^’g=t]^*yC* nge hik-yong, I will 
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POUR ; khon-tshd hilc-yong^ they will pour. 

n:? 

Neither the present nor the future root is used \YitIi 
in this sense^ e,g. I will buy ■nge nyb-yong^ not 

I nge nyo-yong. I will do this work 

nge le-ua di cKe yong ; the perfect root is 

used;, not the present root;, nor the future root. The 
ICE will melt rapidly. J khyali- 

fa gyak-fo slhii-ymg. Here again the perfect root sKU 

is used; not sHu, the present root^ nor sKu, the future 
root. 


12. I mperative* — In literary Tibetan many verbs have 
a separate root for the imperative as well as for the present; 
future and perfect tenses, and such I’oots are given in general 
dictionaries. But in the colloquial the imperative is usually 
the present or pei'fect root of the verb. When the root con- 
tains an inherent a or this is often changed to ; e.g. 


miM-tby look! from present root ta. 

Send this man ! | mi di tong} 

Cv*v— ' 

Buy this thing ! cha-la di nyb} 


1 Present root. 


” Perfect and imperative root. 
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Tell (your) petition ! | mje-sliu sKii.'^ 

Sow THIS TihLD! I sKmg-kha di tap? 

In addressing servants^ coolies and others of low rank 
sU is often added, e.g. Pour ! g2qrj^-^CT|’ luk-slii. 

'O 

In addressing persons of somewhat better position 

ro-nang , BiXid. ro-cKe, the former being the slightly 

more polite of the two, are substituted for | Thus, 

lulc-ro -Jiang, rLKA.sE pour. Other particles 

s:> 

used after the imperative to soften it are pronounced fa 
and a. These soften the order, but are not quite so 

polite as ro-nang or T=t]5l-gy ro-cKe, e,g, 

to-t'u, DO LOOK ! Q^-ysai'tsi 0-na gyu-a, well, you may go. 

de sho-a, come herb, do. 
hho la tri-ro-nang, please ask him. 

13. The negative of the imperative is formed by putting 
c?}' ma before the imperative, e»g. 

Do NOT SEND THIS MAN, | mi-di ma-toug , 

Do NOT BUY THIS THING, cha-la di ma-nyo. 


^ Perfect root. 


^ Perfect root. 
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Do NOT TELL (yOUR) PETITION, nye-sHu ma-sKu, 




Do NOT SOW THIS EIELD^ sUing-hha di ma- 

lt will be noted from tbe above examples tliat verbs ending 
in 01 ' usually take tbe perfect root for the positive im- 

NO ^ 

perative and the present root for the negative imperative. 
Verbs ending in inherent a also take the present root for the 
negative imperative, e.g. miH-ma-ta, do not look. 

sha-ma-sa, do not eat meat. Those verbs, which 
form irregular imperatives, take the present root for the 
negative, e,g. sho, COME ! ma-yong^ do not come 1 

gyu, GO ! man-dro, do not go 1 

NO 

14. It should be noted also that verbs of telling , ordering 
and the like govern the imperative, thus, 

cv 

I kho 'pha-ri la do lap shi, tell him to stay at Phapj, lit. 
tell him stay at Pearl 

15. Conditional Tenses^ — They are formed thus : Pre* 
sent Conditional, ip her son is ill the mother will be grieved, 

(if ill) pii di na-na a-me 

'SS 

dnJc-nge cKe-yong (will be grieved, lit, will make grief). Past 
Conditional, ip I had known yesterday, I would have given it, 
hhe-sa (yesterday) nge ha-lco-na (ip I had 

known) (q’) te-ra-fo (would have given). 

hfote that both for the present and the past the clause begin- 
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ning with, if takes added to the root of the verb ; that the 

second clause, as in English, takes the future, when joined to a 
present conditional clause; and that, when joined to a past 
conditional clause, the second clause takes the perfect indica- 
tive changing ^<5* into s,nd into Thus, ip he 

HAD KNOWN YESTERDAY, HE WOULD HAVE GIVEN IT. 


(d-) a^2=ri] 

16. As, BECAUSE, SINCE is 


khe-sa kho ha-ko-na te-ra-du. 
expressed by 6.p. 


khydn~tshd cKe ma-tluip-tsang 
nge clie-pa-yin. As you could not do it, I did it. ^ 




di chhe-t'ra-tsang drilc~lci ma-re. This 


WILL NOT DO AS IT IS TOO LARGE. 

Note that the adjectival root S' is here conjugated as a 


verb (see Chap. IV, para. 7). 

17. Present Participle. This is formed by adding 2 ^^' 
t'ii to the root, e.g. 

s-> 'O 

t're dung~tu mi chi lep-song, while he was beating the mule, 
A MAN AEEIVED. Or 2 ^ 54 '^' may be added to the infinitive (see 

. . •v~' ^ 

para. 23 below), the latter being put in the genitive; e.g, 


kho are dung-pe tuda, etc. This parti- 
ciple may also be formed by adding or q’S^CZ.' to the 

root, e.g. pi’ II ire 
dung-pa-fang mi chi lep^song* 
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18- Past Participle^ — .Formed by adding 5^^’ ne to the 
perfect root, e.y, chhu liik-ne. having- poured out 

THii: WATER. It takes also the place of a pluperfect aud a 
gerund. Thus: he has become rich by trading, 

( ^’ ) I tsliong yyap-ne chhuJc-po 

NCJ V? ' 

cHiing-nga-re, F (Jie) {having traded) p-q' 

(rich) ^ C]’ j j (has hecorne). After he had 

•K--' CV •n Cv 

WRITTEN THE LETTER^ HE DESPATCHED IT. 

(having written) (^') | tri-ne tang- 

nga-re. This 3j’ the conditional and the present 

>d 

participle make up largely for the poverty of the Tibetan 
language in conjunctions. 

19. Agentive Participle. — Formed by c:<3^| sjpaji q- 

or CJ* added to the root. These Agentive participles may 
have either a past, a present or a future signification. C(3j' 

and ^p3(3j’ are used with animate objects and have an active 
signification. or when used with animate objects de- 
note the passive. With inanimate objects 2^* or q’ are used 


in preference to or 5ip3^| d’ is used after vowels and 
C- 3^-orar;q* after the other final consonants. Examples : 
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— The messenger who went yesterday. ^ 

( 5]p?i3j' I CIC^<3j'^ I khe •sa dro-ngen pang-chhen fe. 

The messenger who will go 'jo-mobkow. 

qcsaj'^l sang-nyi dro-iigen pang- chhen fe. 
The man who sent the letter yesterday, 

Cs 

khe'Sa yi-ge tong^^ngen mi t'e. 

The letter which was sent yesterday. 

Cv CV “s 

(^Y)»J-=T=il khe-sa tang~nge yi-ge t'e. 

The man who wws sent yesterday. (^P*) 

-N 

51-^1 hh. -sa tang-nge mi t'e. 

It will be noticed from the above examples that and 

sjpaj* do not usually take the genitive case. 

20. Verbal Noun* — Either takes the iniinitive form or is 
formed by adding CN’ yfi to the root^ e,g. tro-ya, the 

RUNNING AWAY from ird-fa^ to run away. 

maS gyap-fil tro-ya di yaJc-po 
ma-re, the ronning away wkw a battle is being fought 
IS wrong. Again: now-a-days is the time 

FOR GOING TO InDIA^ ( Or 

t'e-ring-sang gya-la dro-ioe M re, Ut. (now- 
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A-DAYs) (to India) (of going) (the time) 

^ SP 

(is). Infinitives and verbal noans can also be formed from 
other parts of the verb. Thus^, TO DO or the doing, 


(d') or 2 THE HAVING FINISHED DOING, 

e.g. (d-) 


ke-chha cKe-tshar-ra 


yal-fo cThung, Hi. the having finished the discossion is good, 
i.e. it is good that the discussion has been finished. Simi- 
larly the being on the point of doing. 




;’n' THE being about TO DO, OR THAT WHICH YS TO BE 


DONE. 

21. Verbs governed by verbs of seeing, perceiving, hearing, 

THINKING, BELIEVING, KNOWING, SAYING, etc., take the form of 


the verbal noun ; e.g. 1 kho kulc- 

pa yim-pa nge ha-lco song. I perceived that he was a simple- 
ton. (q*) q^3^’3c;’| 

khyo kha’ la se-tshar-ra yin~na sam-cKiing. I thought you had 
FINISHED eating. 

22. In order to, s'or the sake of, for the purpose of and the 
like are frequently rendered by the verbal noun in the geni- 
tive followed by or e.g. 

kham'Chhn di thop- 

pe fon-la nge hap-le mang-po gyap-pa yin ; I have endured 

A GREAT DEAL OF TROUBLE IN ORDER TO SUCCEED IN THIS LAW-SUIT. 
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Jcha di tajp-pe t'ou’t'a-la nga de yong-nga-yin ; I hate come 

HERE FOR THE PURPOSE OF SOWING THIS FIELD. 


23. Infinitive. —This is the form of the verb found in 
dictionaries and vocabularies. It is the present root with CJ’ 

pa added in the case of roots ending in t'a^ 

najpa, ma, sa, and with wa added in the case of roots end- 
ing in a vowel or I nga^ a, raj la. It is used in the 

sense of in order to ; e.g. 


WV -V 

j kadon-pung-la tshong gyak-ka chhim-pa-rej he has 
GONE TO Kalimpong TO TRADE, g* added to the present root 
also expresses the infinitive. Thus, i'a 


dro-gyit ka-tsho yd, how far (have we) to go now ? 

Several verbs, e.g. gd-paj TO BE NECESSARY, 

thup-pa, TO BE ABLE, chholc-pa, TO BE ALLOWED and 


dd-paj TO wish, take the root and not the infinitive 


of the verb which they govern ; e.g. 

fa khyd dro chho'ki-rej you are permitted to go now. 


24. As a general I'ule, it may be said that when a verb 
can be turned into a verbal noun it should be translated as 
one. Thus Now-a-days is the time to go to India is trans- 
lated into Tibetan as above I^ow-a-days is the time of going 
to India. Similarly, '' It is wrong to run away when a battle 
is being fought '' is translated “ The running aivay when a 
battle is being fought is wrong.^' 
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Wo KBS. 


To know == sliB-pcc. 

Quickly, soon = 
gyoJc-po. 

Water = <5' chhu. 

To, into the presence of = ^ To learn = Za^-;pa. 

I Difficult = ::^!T|a^- 01^- pqrj-rf 


Official = fdm~po. 

Messenger == pang- 

chhen. 

Mule man = tre-pa^ 


§"01- tsa4a. 

To make effort, strive 
cKe pa. 


Jca'le khaJc-po. 

I Letter = y^'9^'- 


ID a. 


Tibetan language = ; To receive = 'q-yor- 

pd-ke (derived from j KaHmpong = sy ||Ci* 

pd, Tibet and ke- \ ^^a-Von-fu^. 

speech). j Tobuy=yq- nyo-wa. 

Exeecisb No. 11. 

I see the house. | iiLjC khang-pa 

o 

thong-gi-dii. 

I will see your house to-morrow. 

sang-nyi khyo-re khana-pa nye rnik-ta-- 

Ici-yin. ^ 

The official has sent a messenger to me. 

cwr«5-=>]yc*c' (T) pom-pb pang-chhen 

chi nge tsa-la tong ng a nang-cJi 'ung, 

Yon have sent your worst pony • please sell me a better one. 

(I?!’) 
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Os mjff- -v— ' -Nv 

I khyb-re ta duTi-sho chi tang-du ya^- 
lea chi tshong-TO'-cHi. 

-S. Cs 

He is beating* a mule. kho t're dwig-gi-du, 

si NT) 

He was beating the muleman yesterday. 

I khe-sa kho t're-pa dung-gi-du. 

so 

If you work hard {litu make effort) you will soon know Tibetan. 

I khyo-re nymg-rii cKe-na ^o-ke gyok-po she-yong. 
Do not beat the pony. | ma-dimg. 

\o 

Tibetan is difficult (lit. the learning Tibetan is difficult). 

J?o-Z;e lap-ya 

ka-le khuJe-po-re. 

I received the letter from Dawa Tshering (lit. sent by Dawa 
Tshering) yesterday. 

khe-sa Da-wa Tshe- 

sq 

ring-gi tang-nge yi-ge fe ngadajor-cKung. 

After going to Darjeeling, go to Kalimpong. 

khyo Dor-je-lingda chhin- 

so >o 

%e ka-ldnpung da yyu. 

When you are at Kalimpong, buy a pony. 

Cn 

khyo ka-ldoi-fU7ig4a de-iu ta^ 

so 

cdii nyo. 
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Exercise No. 12. 

He is buying. The trader lias bought these goods at (lit. 
from) Lhasa. Call my servant. Do not pour the water. I 
have sent a messenger to Darjeeling. If you had petitioned 
the official yesterday^ he would have sent a good pony. I 
am going to the bazaar to see whether there are any new 

arrivals (lit. comers, from to come) from Lhasa. 
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The Verb — continued. 

1. Negatives^ — The negative used with the present and 

future indicative (except with ) is 5^’ mh With all other 
tenses and with even though in the present or future 

met is used. The negative with yin is shortened into 5;ic5|’ 
men, that with yo into me. Thus : 

-V— cs. -V 

kho yong-gi min-du, he is not coming ; aTio 

Cv -v— ' -N CS 

yong-gi ma-re^ hid will not comh: ; ! 

sang-nyi kho lejp-mi-yong , he will not arrive to-morrow ; 
nga flro-ki men, I will not go ; 

nge shing-gi-me, I do not know. 

2. With the perfect indicative ending in it is better 
to place the negative before the root ; e.g. he did not go 

-V— ' CS 

YESTERDAY^ khe-sa kho ma-chhi7n- pa-re, 

in preference to chhim-pa ma-7'e, though 


neither is incorrect. 


3. Never is translated by mamyong, following 

the root of the verb, e.g. nga Dor- 

j e-ling-la dro ma-nyong , I have never been to Darjeeling. 
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4. Interrogatives* — These follow the rules given in 
Cliapter V, para. 5. To these must be added the rule that 

cKung, song, and nyong (this latter without ma^ 

meaning etek) take nge. Thus; has jit fathek arrived ? 

nge ‘pa-pa lep cKung-nye? Again, have 
YOU EVER BEEN TO DaRJEELING ? 1 

Cv 

khyo Dor-Je-ling-la dro nyong-nge ? Sometimes is used 

instead of 111 infcei rOjj^ati\ e seiiteiices foi the second 

persoU; singular and plural, e.g. | 

hhyo lila'SoAa dro-Hi yim-pe / ark you going to Lbas.\ ? 


5. An interrogative is also formed by a-yo (pre- 

sent tense) a-yong (future tense). Thus, 


I le-ka di cKe-na yaH-po a-yong ? 


IE YOU DO 


THIS, WILL IT TURN OUT ELL ? (lit. WILL IT BE GOOD ?). 



1 lap-tra-la 


yalc-po cKe-ne de-kyi a yd ? is this boy doing well at school ? 

6. Finally, an interrogative with, a future meaning is 
formed by adding to the root. Thus, fcB | 

ngan-isho Tia-re lap -Ha ? what are we to say ? what shall 
WE S.iY? 


7. Passive Voice* — As shown above (Chap. VI, para. 2) 
the Passive Voice is not distinguished from the Active in the 
same way as in English. Thus, he is heating me, is expressed 
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ill Tibetan hy him to me a heating is. So in the Passive Yoice 
I am being beaten is expressed to me a beating is. The only 
difiex'ence therefore between the Active and Passive is that 
the Agent is omitted in the latter. Thus : — 


Present C P' ) nga (khyb, I:ho)diing-gi-dn, 

I (you, he) am being beaten. 

Future nga {hhyb^ kho) dung-yong. 

NJ5 

I (you, he) shall be beaten. 


Perfect dung-song, or dung-du, or 

dung-sKa, Have (has) been beaten. 

^ . Cl 

Future Passive Participle dtmg-gyu, To be beaten, bo 

also yu ts'hong-giju, Turquoises to be soldov 

turquoises for sale. 


The Passive should, as far as possible, be avoided in trans- 
lating, the corresponding Active tense being* used instead. 


8. Potential Verbs.— When cah, could mean is able to, 


translate by to be able, added to the root of the verb ; 

e.g. YOU CAN {i.e. are able to) go to Darjeeling, 


I thuf-kyi-re. 


He can 


DO THIS, thup-kyi-re. It 

will be seen from the above examples that the subject is put in 
the agentive case, when the main verb is transitive and in 
the nominative case, when the main verb is intransitive. A 
similar rule applies to the permissive verbs and to the horta 
tive verbs dealt with in the two next paragraphs. 
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9. Permissive Verbs^ — When can, could mean is al- 
lowed TO, translate by cliholi - fa ^ added to the root of 

tlie verb : e . g . | I'hyo Bor - je - 

ling-la dro chhoJc-lci-re ^ you can ii.e. are allowed to) go to 
Darjeeling, 


iO. Hortative V erbs* — When should means ought, need, 
WANT, WISH OR MUST, it is translated by go-'pa, added 

to the root of the verb, e.g. you should (i.e. ought to, or 
must) go to Darjeeling, 
khyo Bor-j e-ling-la dro go-kyi-re. 


11. Optative Verbs. — These, denoting avish and regret, 
are rendered as follows : — 

e . g.j Would that my brother were HEtiE ! 

Cs -V— 

nge piln-kya de yd - na - a . 


If only he would eat his food ! P^rp’fl|=T]'3W=T]?^*35^'3i'l?| I 

Jcho Jiha-la sa-ro cKe-na-a. 

If only he would being my pony ! j^l' y y^y ylc 
I k ho nge ta - t'e ihri yong-ro cKe - na - a . 


12. Another form, used in religious prayers or blessing, 
is as follows ; — 


Mat the prosperity of the (Buddhist) religion long prevail I 

I tem - iM . yiin - 

ring ne-pe tra-.sM . sho . 
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This sentence is frequently used at the end of a prayer. 
May you be happy ! | khyb hyi-iw 

yong-nga sho. 

May you have a long Lipia free from illness! 

khyb tshe-ring ne-me yong-nga sho. 

These two latter examples might be used by an old man 
blessing a young one. 

The language used is iiteraiyy rather than ordinary collo- 
quial; but is used colloquially for the above purposes. 

18. The imminence of an action is expressed by C\^- tro, 
added to the root; e.g., liho pka- 

rhla lep-tro-du, he has nearly reached Phari. 


14. Probability , likelihood are expressed by tro or 
pa-dra. e.g. (or 

^ kho pha-ri-la de-kyi yin-tro or yim pa-dra, he will 
PROBABLY STAY AT Phari. The negative forms are 

and 5I3^-q*C\5| {lfyq'a,5|) e.g., p5|q]-^-q- 


kho pha-ri-la de-kyi mem-pa-dra. 


HE WILL PROBABLY NOT STAY AT PhaRT. 


15. Completion is expressed by the verb tshar-wa, 

TO FINISH; added to the root ; e.g., j kho to 

se-tshar-song, he has finished eating. 
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16. When an action is hahiUial or general the future form 
in is used. Thus, 

nyi-ma re- re chha^pa pap-kyi-re, Rx^in palls every bay. 

17. That an action is continuing is expressed hy the root 

Cv "s 

with 2:rj’ once repeated and followed by the verb e.g., 

iSS) I 

dro-ki oKi-a, nga t'an-da lep-yong^ keep moving on; I will 

COME PRESENTLY. 

18. Verbs of becoming, changing into, altering into, 

GROWING, etc., are often expressed by governing the 

-s 

dative, e.g., this yellow colour is becOxMIng red. 

tsho ser-po di mar-po^la dro-Tti. It is 
very common with the comparatives of adjectives; e.g., this 

Cs CV , . 

HAS BECOME LESS, | nyung'-ru chhin-sKa. 

Note the use of here. It is used with some words in 
the place of 

19. ^hs'a, PLACE, is joined to many verbal roots, e. 

dO-Sa, RESIDENCE (lit. PLACE OF DWELLING, from TO 

REMAIN, dwell); le-ka cKe-sa, place vmBRE one 

DOES ONE^s WORK, from cJie^pa, to do. 

20. To have leisure to, time for doing is expressed by 
long, joined to the root of the verb concerned, e.g., 
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nga mi fe-tsho thre-long min-du^ I have >;o 

■o 

TIME TO SEE THOSE MEN. 

21. That the time for doing something has arrived is ex- 
pressed by mi, e.t/., fadro-ren-^'Oiig, it r.s 

TIME TO CO NOW ; t'a hi'Ten-dUf it is tbie to eat 

-o 

NOW (IT IS meal-time). 

22. To BE READY FOR, TO BE PREPARED FOR, is expressed by 

cliho, chJiolc-cJiho joined to the root of the verb. 

To BE FIT FOR. TO BE SUITABLE Foais expressed by ^3^^* 7iyem‘ 
pa similarly joined (See Chap. IV, para. 6). 

23. y joined to the root of the verb, and followed later by 
denotes 

Indeed ... ... ... but 

It IS TRUE ... ... ... BUT 

Certainly ... ... ... but, etc. 

e,g.y He certainly hears but he does not heed, 

Cs 

Ico-ta Ico-M duK-te I'hd nyen-lcyi ma-re- 
1 DID INDEED SEE HIM, BUT I DID NOT RECOGNISE HIM, 

I ihong-ta thong -cKung-te nge 

>0 

ngo-she ma-cKung. 

In the literary language the spelling of this particle y 
varies according to the letter immediately preceding it, but 
in the colloquial the pronunciation is always te- 
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The meaning of T---T corresponds to that of to . lekin 
in Hindustani. 

24. Yerbs of receiving follow the same rule as in the 

sense o^ possessing (Cap. Y, para. 15). Thus, | 

nga-la jor-cH'ung ^ I have heceivei). 


25. A iew common verbs which are irregmlar may be 
noted as follows : — 


Infinitive. 

Present, | 

I 

Perfect, i 

Pnture. 

Impera- 

tive. 

negative 

Impera- 






live. 


«Js i 

1 

I 




yong-%cay 



yony-gi- 

sho. 

ma- 

to come 

V / 

yin. 


yong. 


yong- | 
gi-yo 1 


not Sfc,' 





yong- 

yong. 





nga- 






yin. 






1^'^’ : 


p' 


iva, to go 

dro-Ii- 

i 

chhim- 

dro-lci-yin 

or 

! V? 

1 man- 
1 ch'o. 


\ y°- 

pa-yin. 

chhin- 




! 


yong, i 


1 

cKe- 

|g\5’ 

1 5^'^' 


!§^’ 


O 

O 


% 

cKe-hyi 

yin. 


1 ma-cKe. 

j 


i cKe-kyi- 
\ V°- 

cHe-pa- 

yin. 


■ cK. 

i 

i 


! 


! cKe-yong, 

I 

1 
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Thus nga yong gi-yo, I am coming (nom^. 

hho yong-gi-re, he will come. cons ! 

ma-yong, do not come ! i^Q^f %a,^=T]* kho dro-lH- 

S.3 

dUi he is going. liho chhim-pa-7'e, he has gone. 

26. As will have been noticed from the examples in this 
and the preceding chapters the vei’b is always placed at the 
end of the sentence. When there are two verbs in a sentence, 
one governing the other, the governing verb comes last ; c.(/., 

khyo-cJihin chhoH-ka, yog may go. 

■nge le-ka di die fJiupdiyi via-re, I cannot 


DO THIS WORK. 


Words. 


Mutton, (lit, sheep-flesh). 
luk-sha. 

Pork, {lit. pig-flesh). 
phaJc-sha. 


To make, build. &o-iva. 

To see. thcniy-ica. 

At the time. gang -la. 


Darjeeling. Dor^je | purpose. 


ton-t'a. 


Bazaar, throm. 

Week, di67i; 

■sO 

dun-thra. 

To assemble. tsho' 


Pleasant, comfortable, 
kyi-po. 

To look at, see. w/A*- 

ta-wa. 

To arrive, lep-pa. 


Sunday. qi]a(5^y3^' sa-nyi-ma. j Village, gc-=T|^q’ t'rong-sf. 
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Name. 5^C ming. 

To say, be called (of a name). 
ser-wa. 


What. lia-re. 

Lie. I ham-fa. 

kyalc-d/Mii. 

Whip, te-cha. 


New. 5a-pa. 


Befox-e. ngen-la. 

CN -S. 

Rinchengong. 
rin'chen-gang . 

Exercise No. 13. 

The turnip has been eaten. | nyiiny-ma 

di se-song, ^ 

The turnip will be eaten to-moin^ow. 

'o 

sang-ny% ny^mg-ma cii se-yong. 

Cv'S.-' 

Eat this mutton, but do not eat this pork. I 

hdi-sha di so, pha Jc-sha di ma-sa. 
Every week a large bazaar is held {lit, assembles) in Dar- 
jeeling. 

' "O 

Dor-je-lingda dun re-reda tliro77i chhem-po re 
tsho-Jiyi-yo. 

The large bazaar at (lit. of) Dai'jeeling will not be held to- 

^Cs 

morrow but will be held on Sunday. 

sa 7 ig-'mji Dor-jeding lei thrown chhem^po He tshodeyi ma- 
T'e sa-nyi~7na tsho-yong. 

He has almost finished building the house. p^'pC'q*(2,s^- 

kJid hhang-jpa di fo tshad^'o-du. 
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Did you see the man who came yesterday ? 




khe-sa yong-khen 

mi t'e khyb-re thojig cKuoig-nge ? 

I did not see (him). (He) came when I was out. 


nge thong^ina- 

cKung, nga me-pe gang-la yong-nga-re. 

It is unnecessary for him to go to Phari. {Lit. There is no 
reason of his having to go to Phari). 

kho fha-ri-la dro go- 

ya fbn-t'a yo~wa ma-re. 

Have you ever been to Darjeeling? 


I khyo Dor-j e-ling4a dro nyong^nge 7 
No. {lit. not been). ma-nyong. 

I arn going to see whether Darjeeling is a pleasant place. 
Dor-Je- ling kyi-po a-yb 7iga mik ta-ka dro-Tii-y m. 


Exercise No, 14. 

We have nearly reached the village. What is its name ? 
{Lit. What is its name called) ? Eiiichengong. Have you 
ever been {lit. arrived) here before? Go on asking him 
about the road. Tell him that if he tells (any) lies he will be 
flogged. He is unable to come to Darjeeling. I am not 
allowed to buy pork. You ought to learn Tibetan. 



CHAPTER VIIL 
Numeeals. 


1. The numeral like the adjective follows the noun. If 

the noun is accompanied by an adjective the numeral follows 
the adjective. Thus {three) nga-la tci S'uni yd, 

I HAVE THEEE PONIES. nga-la ta yalc- 

po sum yd, I have three good ponies. 

Cs 

2. The cardinal numerals according to 

frang-kyi (or tsi-kyi) nam-t'rang, i.e. 
arithmetical notation^ are as follows ; — 


“ 

English 

figure. 

Tibetan 

Tibetan woeb. 

figure. 

In Tibetan character. 

In Eoman character. 

1 

? 


chi. 

2 



nyi. 

3 



sum. 

4 

i 

I 


sKi. 

5 

y 

1 

1 

nga. 
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I 

English 

figure. 

■ 

Tibetan j 

Tibetan voed. 

figure. 1 

i 

In Tibetan character, j 

1 

In Boman character. 

'''■ r 
6 1 


I'l 

fruTi. 

7 

V 

( 

diln. 

8 

L 

i 


eyo- 

9 

0 

^3’ 

gu. 

10 


or 

chu or clm4harii’fa. 

11 

99 

=I§'=ri^' 

chuJc-chi^ 

12 

9^ 


chu-nyi- 

13 

n 


chu]frsim» 

14 

9S!' 


1 chup'sTii. 

1 

15 ' 

9r 

qy^- 

1 cho-ncja. 

16 

^■s 

q^'5=I 

chu-t'rulc* 

17 

9V 

q§'q^3j' 

'sP- 

chujp-clun> 

18 

9L 

q'yq^*^' 

1 ckop-gye. 

19 

9Q 


i chu-giL 

20 


f'fi' 

7 nyi-shu or nyi-sh i 

1 tham-‘pa. 

\ 
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English 

figure. 

i 

Tibetan 

figure. 

Tibetan b’okd. 

In Tibetan character. 

In Eoman character. 

21 



nyi shu tsali-chi. 

80 


or 

sum-chu or sum-chu 




tham~pa- 

31 



sim-chti so'chi. 

40 


or q^-q§' 

sTiip-c}Lii or sKi;p-chu 



^sr^’ 

tham-^a. 

41 



sKip-chu sHe-chi. 

50 

y.0 

(g'q§* or (^-q^- 

ngap-chu or ngap- 




chu thani-fa. 

51 

Y9 

'g'23^-q-=I]5ST|- 

iigap'-chu nga-chi. 

60 

vS® 


fniH-clm or truTi- 




chu tham-pa. 

61 

vS7 

5=!TC^-^5=T|- 

t'rulc^chti re-cM. 

70 

yo 


dun-chiL or dun- chu 



so so 

tham-pa. 

71 

V9 


dun- chu fon-chL 



so 
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i 

English 

figure. 

i 

Tibetan 

Tibetan 

WORD. 

figure. 

In Tibetan character, j 

In Roman character. 

80 

LP 

or 

gye-chu or gye-chti 

thani-pa. 

81 

L9 


gye chu gya-chi. 

90 

GO 


gtcjp-cJiii or gup-chu 

tham-pa. 

91 



gup-chu Jco-chi. 

100 

^00 

qj' or qg-^-q' 

gya or gya-tham-pa. 

101 ' 

1 9^9 


gya-tang-chi. 

200 


Cv 

nyi-gya. 

300 

2^00 


sum-gya. 

400 

^00 


snip -gya. 

500 

yoo 

^•q0- 

ngap-gya. 

1,000 

yooo 

or 

tong-thra or tong. 

10,000 

^0000 

Cv 

0' 

thri. 

100,000 

^00000 


him* 
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Tibetan word. 


English 

Tibetan 


figure. 

figure. 

In Tibetan character. 

In Roman character 

] ,000,000 

^000000 


cTie-'wa. ^ 

10,000,000 

^0000000 


sa-ya. 

100,000,000' 

gOOQOQOOO 

'O 

fung-gyur. 


Note firstly that, in the case of tens and hundreds when 
the smaller number follows the larger, addition is in- 
dicated, e.g., fourteen = ten-four ; but when the larger 
number follows the smaller, multiplication is indica- 
ted, e,g.y forty —four- ten. Fx'om the thousands up- 
wards, when is used, the smaller number 

always follows the larger, e.g., tong-thra 

-s— ' Cv Cv 

sHi, ROUR THOUSAND, toug-thra- 

chi fang sKi, one thousand and pour. But with 

the multiplying number precedes, e.g., 

sKif-tong fang sKi, pour thousand and four. 

Note secondly, that in the case of multiplication 

Cv 

is spelt spelt and as the second 


^ It is curious that Jaschke and Sarat Chandra Das in their 
dictionaries give as ten millions and as one million, but 
numerous Tibetans have been independently consulted and all agree 
that means one million and ten millions. 
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rpart o£ a compound^ the first part of which ends in a 
consonant; is spelt 

ISTote thirdly^ that the use of after full tens is 

optional. When used it implies completion, e.g., 5^' 

sS 

t'mlc-chio tham-pa = sixty and no more. 


tham-pa^ is alsO; but less commonly; used after 


complete hundreds, e.g., nyi-gya tham- 

■pUy and when so used has a similar sense of com- 
pletion. 

ISTote fourthly y the different conjunctions for each series 
between 20 and 100, ix., for the 20 series, for the 30 
series, for the 40 series and so on. • 

Note fifthly^ that we can add the usual plural form (5* to 


CV -N 

0 ! and and the higher numbers to 

make them plurals, but it is not necessary to do so. 
0* may take also as a plural form. 

^ and seem to be used mainly in an indefinite 


sense, e.g., I have , several tens of thousands op 

SHEEP. nga-la htlc thri- 

tsho kha-she chi yd. There are two hundred thousand 
soldiers in that country. 


lung -pa t'e-la ma-mi hum-nyi yd. 

The noun qualified by a numeral remains in the singular ; 
e.g., four ponies = not (see also Chapter III, 

para. 12). 
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3. Alphabetical Notation ka-khe iiarti-frany. 


This is used for paging books, for numbering the different 
volumes or parts in books, for Indices, etc. It is possible to- 
count up to three hundred by it. 


1 to 

30 ?T]' pi’ 

p- c 

through the 

alphabet to 


31 „ 

60 p- 

Cv Cv 

p- 0 




■ 9 

Cv 

m" 

61 „ 

90 rn- p' 

3’ 

}) 

'9 

9 3 


'A’* 

NP 

91 „ 

120 p* p- 

p- q- 




99 

'ii* 

121 ,, 

150 ny p 

p- r 


ji 

19 

99 


151 „ 

180 P’ p- 

p- q- 

a a 



91 

9 5 

(X 

181 „ 

210 p- p* 
a k 

Cv Cv 

p* q* 

ft 

?• 


9 9 

99 

rx 

211 „ 

240 p* p- 
q q 

^ No 

211* c:* 

)} 


99 

19 

I?i* 

S 

No 

241 „ 

270 p- p' 

fi, a 

p* q* 

a a. 

>5 

9! 

99 


1^- 

fX 

271 „ 

O 

o 

00 

p* q* 

a. rx 

JJ 

• J 

99 


cx 


4. In counting most weights or measures and some divi- 


sions of money Hang is used instead of chi and ^ 

t'o instead of | nyi. Thus, sor-lang, one einger- 

BRBADTH, saiig-fo, TWO SANG {i.e., three rupees five 

annas), but gor-mo nyi, two rupees. 
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5. In some dialects khe is used as a score, thus poi' 

hhe-nyi t'ang nga — forty-five (lit. two score and 
Jive). This method of counting is not used in Lhasa where 
hhe denotes a measure containing twenty t're (a mea- 
sure varying in different districts, but often equal to about 
one-fourteenth of a cubic foot). 

6. Ordinals. — The first is translated by T ^ J tang-fo. 
All subsequent numbers by adding pa to the cardinal ; e.g., 

nyi-'pa, the second, suni-chit so- 

chilc-pa, TEE THIRTY-FIRST. In reckoning Tibetan dates the 
word tshe-pa, DATE is used and is followed by the 

Cs CS 

cardinal number concerned, e.g,, 

da-wa nyi-pe tshe-pa sum, the third op the second montS, 

lit. THE THREE-DATE OF THE SECOND MONTH. And 

tshe-pa chih used ior the Jirst, not tshe-pa t'ang- 

po. Also ^5;’2T|52rj’w^6r-cM or^’^’^TjS^’ nyi-shu chi is used 
instead of nyi-shu to-chi and^^'^T]^^' nyer-nyi 

or nyi-shu nyi instead of nyi-shn 

tsa-nyi, and so on up to the twenty-ninth inclusive. The last 
■day is £7|(3j5;i’^|C nang-kang. If the month contains less or 
more than thirty days, the omission or repetition of earlier 
dates is prescribed. The last day is always For 
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Eaglish dates the Hindustani word tarikh is used. A 

farther difference is that nyi-shu t$a~chi, 

nyi-shu tsa-nyi, etc., are written for the 21st^ 
22 nd 5 etc . 3 instead of the forms noted above as used with 


II 

7. Conjunctive Numerals*— ka added to the cardi- 


nal up to ten inclusive denotes conjunction, ThuS;, 
nyi-ka, both, sum-ka, the three together^ all three.. 


In the colloquial 5* cha often takes the place of ka, e,y.y 
nyi’cha, sum-cha, etc. Thus^ 

nye cUctk-ya t'ruk-cha sim-yOy T have caught all 

SIX ROBBERS. 


8. Distributive Numerals. — To express distributive nu* 
inerals, i.e,, two at a time, five at a time, etc., repeat the cardi- 
nal and add | cKe-ne, Thus, bring them to me two 

AT A TIME. khon- 

tshonge-tsa-la nyinyi cKe-nethri-sho, Being them to mb four- 

TEEN AT A TIKE. 

khon-tsho nge-tsa^la mi cJuip-sKi chufi-sKi cKe-ne thri- 

sho. 


To express hvo each, etc., omit the cUe-ne, e.g., gia^e 

EACH cooly (load-carrier) TWO TRANG-KAS (a traugka = four 
annas at present, 1917), 
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fo-jpo hlie-hhen-Hyi mi re-re-la trang-ka nyi~ 
nyi tro. For one at a time, each or one each re-re is used 

Cs CS 

instead of e-g*^ bring them to me one at a time_^ 

khon-tsho nge-tsa-la re- 

re cHe-ne thri-sho. Give each cooly one trang-ka 

tO'po khe-khen mi- 

hrang re-re-la trang-ka re-re tro. Where a cardinal numeral 
has more than two syllables the whole numeral is not re- 
peated. The last two syllables may be repeated, e.g., give 

each man thirty-four rupees. ^ 

I gor-mo sum-chii sop-sKi sop-sKi tro. Or 

we may add ■2^' to the numeral instead of repeating, thus, 

I mi re-re-la gor-mo sum- 

chu sop-sKi re tro, 

9. Fractions. — Half is S^’^i chhe-ka, one and a half, 

•V Cv 

is expressed by chhe-tang nyi, lit. with a half 

{it is) two. Two AND A HALF == chhe-t'ang sum, 

and so on. chi^-fung chhe-ha may be used 

instead of chhe-t'ang nyi and so on, but the 

Cv 

latter forms are more common. One of a pair is 
ya-chi, e.g., ka-yb ya-chi, one cup of a 

i 5^’ as a tinal consonant may always be Avritten in this way. 
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Cv 

PAIR. sum-chha, = a third and sHip-cTika 

— A FOURTH^ and so on foi' other numbers ; but fractions be- 
yond one-fourth are not very much used in the colloquial 

language. Thus, j 

ma-di nga-la sum-^chha-nyi go-wa yd, I want two-thirds of 
THIS BUTTER. I sha di-ne sHi- 

chha-sum hho-la tro. Give him three quarters of this meat ; 

re di ring-thung-la thru sKi fang thru chiH-M sKip-chha^chi 
yo-wa-re. This cotton cloth is 4J cubits in length. 

10. Alternative Numbers. — Tico or three, seven or eight, 
etc.; are expressed by the two numbers being placed one di- 
rectly after the other. They may also be followed by ^5^' 

chi ; this is optional. Thus, ;^cf3^-^'2Ic;-5ip3i'5=T|- 

sang~nyi mi yong-khen t'rulc dun chi yo, mi re-re Hi ta nyi 
sum thri lep-yong, there are six or seven men coming to- 
morrow ; EACH MAN WILL BRING (lit. WILL ARRIVE BRINGING) ‘ 
TWO OR THREE PONIES. 

11. OncE; TWICE; THRICE; etc., are rendered by theng 

or tshar, both of which mean timE; joined to the cardinal 
numeral. Once more is ( or ^K) sq5=q' ta- 

rung theng-chi and so on, e-g^ he has come herb twice. 


i To bring in the sense of to Zea<2 = ihri-pa; in the sense of 

to carry = SI’ hhyer-toa or hhur-wa. 
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kho de theng-nyi 

lep-song. I have been to Lhasa five times and shall go 

ONCE MORE, 




hla-sa-la tshar-nga lep-nyong ; fa- rung 


tshar-chi dro-M-yin, 


12. The methods of reckoning addition, subtractioyi, mul- 
tiplication and division will clearly appear from the following 
examples. Thus^ nyi fang sKi die- 

nafru, if two and four are made^ six. q5w=iig5)'a,^3fai' 
=.^^1 chu~ne sum fhen-na diin, ip three be draw^n from ten, 
:SEVEN. nyi nga-la chu, two to five^ ten. 

chu-nyi t'um-pii sum-la 

'O 

iang-na s%i, ip twelve be sent into thebe piece-s, pour. 


Words. 


Soldi er=^5J^'^' ma-mi. 
Beliind=gS3’CH’ gyO'P-la- 
Wall=§=T]’q’ tsiJc-pa. 

That... over there (indicating 

CS^ 

a place in sight) = 
pha-gu 

Jong'pen,^ e. Official in charge 


of a district = gcs^qaj- 
Jong-pen- He lives in a 
fort, called the Jong ^ 

built strongly with thick 
walls on a hill or ridge ris- 
ing a little above the sur- 
rounding plain or valley. 
To come, arrive, hon. = 
phep-pa. 
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Wages = gj’ la. 

Boot (o£ Tibetan manufac- 
ture). = hlani'-kho- 

Boot (of English or Indian 
mauufacture) = 

Sin. 

Is lost {lit. having been lost^ 
is not) = 

la^ne min-dti. 

s» 

Finger- breadth = sor. 


Span (from the tip of the 
thumb to the tip of the 
middle finger when extend- 
ed) == tho. 

Cubit (from the point of the 
elbow to the tip of the 
middle finger) = p’ thru. 

Cv 

Day = nyi-ma. 

New = sa-pa. 

New year — lo-sa. 



Exercise No. 13. 

1383 . ] 

One thousand three hundred and eighty-three. 

trong-thra ohi fang 

stm-gya gye-chu gya-surn. 

There are thirty or forty Tibetan soldiers behind that wall 
over there. 

Cv -N, 

fha-gi tsik-^e gyap-la po-pe ma- 
mi sum-chu shijp-chu yo^wa-re. 

The Jong-pen will arrive here on the twenty-fifth. 

shii nga-la de Jong-jpen fhe-yong. 
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The Jong'peii will arrive here on the twenty-fifth of the 
sixth month. ^ 

cla-ioa truTz^'pe nyi-shu oiga-la Jong -pen de 

phe-yong- 

The Jong-pen will arrive here on the twenty-fifth of June. 

da t'^'uTi-pe nyi-shu nga-la Jong-pen de phe-yong. 

Both men are here. | mi nyi-ka de yd. 

They ask {lit. request, please give one and a half rupees 
each as wages. 

la gor-mo chhe-t'ang nyi-nyi 

>» 

nang-rO'Uang sHn-Tii-du. 

Give them one rupee each {lit. give each man one rupee). 

■mi re-re-la gor~mo re-re tro. 

One boot of this pair is lost. 

I hlam-kho di-i ya-chi la-ne min-dii. 

so 

Three and five are eight. sum t'ang 

nga cKe-jia gye. 

Seven from nine leaves two. 
gn-ne dun then-na nyi. 

Seven times two are fourteen. | diln 

v» 

nyi-la chtip-sKi. 
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Five into fifteen is tliree. | 

ND 

chb-nga t'um-jpu nga-la tang-na sum. 

Ten finger-breadths make one span. 

tho Icang-la sor chu yo-wa-re. 

Two spans make one cubit. 

thim Icang-la tho t'o yo-wa~re. 

Exercise No. 14. 

Pour into twenty-four is six. Five from thirteen leaves 
•eight. 28,407. Twenty-eight thousand four hundred and 
seven. Bring an armful of wood. Five or six new traders 
.are arriving daily (= each day) at Kalimpong. When the 
New Tear is over larger numbers (= more) will come 
(= arrive). 



CHAPTER IX. 

Peonouns. 

1. Pronouns are, generally speaking, declined in tlie 
same way as nouns. Exceptions to this general rule will be 
noted below under the pronouns concerned. 

2. Personal Pronouns* — These are C;* 7}ga or 

nga-rang, I ; hhyo or khyo-rang, thoc, you ; p 

kJiOj or kho-rang, he; 5^’ mo, she ; e^g., will you stay 

HERE TO-MORRO W ? ^ ] hhyO 

sang^nyi de dd-kyi ywi-pe ? The system of honorific 
language in Tibetan is dealt with below in Chapter XIII, but 
here it must be briefly noted that there is a separate class 
of words which must be used in reference to a person of good 
position, both when speaking to and when speaking of such 
person. Not to do so will lay the student open to the 
charge of speaking what is known in India as Cooly 
language.^^ Even if his rudeness is known to be merely the 
result of ignorance, every sentence he utters will jar upon 
the person he addresses. 

3. As regards personal pronouns the ordinary honorific 

form for thou, you is khye or khye-rang and for 

HE or SHE p- khong. Of course the first person has no honor- 
ific iorm ; nor in the Lhasa colloquial language are any 
other forms used for it except C' nga or nga-mng y 
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though in the Tsang colloquial da is used in the depre- 

catory sense of your humble servant/^ and in letter-writing 
in Lhasa and elsewhere da and thren and other 

terms are used in the same sense. For Tibetan gentlemen 
of the higiier ranks a higher form of honorific should be em- 
ployed, namely ku'Sho, or kii-ngd, the 

meaning of which corresponds somewhat to the English sir, 

e,g*y WILL YOU STAY HERE TO-MORROW, SiR 

kii-sho sang-nyi de 

^Ku-den ja-ki yim-fe^: For Tibetan ladies 
cham-Jm-sho is used. These latter are used as honorifics for 
YOU, HE or SHE ; 'i,e.y both when speaking to or of a person. 
The secular heads of the Tibetan Government, i.e. Lon-chhens 
and Sha-pes should be addressed by their titles, i.e., 

-V, 

lon-chhen and sa-icang chhem-po^ respectively, 

the latter being the Sha-pe^s honorific designation. The wives 
of these high ministers are addressed as 

-s.— ' Cv -V— ' 

cham ku-sho. Similarly, for a high Lama 

ku^sho rim-po-chhe, precious Sir I and for a nun of high posi- 
je-tsun ku-sho should be employed, 

e,g., WILL YOU (addressing a nun of high rank) stay herb to- 
morrow ? 

N& nO 

CS CS 

I je-tsun kii-sho sang-nyi de sHu-denja-H yim-fe ? 
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If the Latna be an avatar ^ i.e., an incarnation of Buddha; of 
whom there are several hundreds in Tibet, 

ku-sho tru-ku should be used. tru-ku means incar- 

NO 

nation. 

4. As regards declension it should be noted that | 

khy'o F kho and mo in addition to making their 
genitive and instrumental singular according to the rules of 
declension for nouns, also take re for the genitive and 

•'"S "N^ *N CN 

re for the instrumental case, e.g.^ khyb-re or 

m'3' khyo-kyi ; kho or kho-re. Again when 

personal pronouns are used in a plural sense, their plural 
forms are, as a rule, used even though the sense of plurality 
is clear from the context. On this point also they differ 

-s cv CN 

from nouns (see Cap. Ill, para. 12), Thus, 

t'e-ring chhum-hi la tshong-pa mang-po yo-wa-re, sang- 
nyi hhon-tsho gang-kha pha-ri-la dro-Tti-rej there is a large 
NUMBER OF TRADERS AT ChUMBI TO-DAY ; THEY WILL ALL GO 
TO Phari to-morrow. When joined to numerals, however, 

o. 

the plural form is not used, e.g., nga-nyi, we two. 

The plural of ku-sho and of hu-ngb may 

NP ^ >iD 

either be formed with ^ tsho in the ordinary way or by 
adding /iZew-gye ; e.g., Jcu-sho Men- 
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gye. The latter form gives a somewhat higher honorific 
than the former. 


5. The pronoun it, when used in the nominative or accusa- 
tive case^ is not translated into Tibetan, e.g., 

t'o?u t'e Ica-pa yo ? nge se-pa yin, where is 
THAT BEAR? I HAVE KILLED IT. But 

W=T1’|jC'P'5J5:^-5i | shing-dong di re, t'e-l ye-ga 

'O 

gang-hha cheque min-du, this is the tree ; its branches 
HAVE ALL been LOPPED OEP (lit. HAVING BEEN LOPPED, ARE NOt). 


6. Any personal pronoun will usually be omitted, if its 
omission does not cause any ambiguity in the sentence, e.g,, 

t'e-ring nga de do-kyi-yin. sang-nyi dro'dzi-yin. I will stay 
HERE TO-DAY ; I SHALL GO TO-MORROW. 


7. Possessive Pronouns* — The Possessive Pronoun is 
expressed by the genitive of the Personal Pronoun, e,g., 
nge my, mine ; hhyd-re khyd-kyi, tour, 

YOURS ; p kho kho-re, ms, 5^ Q^’ mo, 


mo-re, her, hers. 


Thus, I 


di nge ta re^ this 


IS MY HORSE 




ta di nge re, this horse is mink 




khyo-re men-da khe-sho, 


BRING- 


YOUR GUN. 
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8. Reflective Pronouns.— Myself, yourself, etc., are ex- 
pressed by rang, e.g., 

{injury) khyd-re fen-dr a cHe-na rang-la Jcydn 

cHe-yong. If you act in that way yoo will hurt yourself. 
^C’siTj’' rang-gi and so-so, my own, your own, etc., have 

the meaning of apna in Hindustani. Thus, 

mi so-so rang-gi ta yalc-shd 
yin sam-pa-re. Each man thought his own pony the best. 
This might also be rendered 

mi re-re so-so ta yak-sho yin sam-pa-re. 


9. Other meanings of connected with the above mean- 
ing of SELF are shown in the following examples : — 

Yes. It is quite so. la t'a-lca rang re. 

This is really difficult. | 

di ka-le khaJc-thalc-chh'6 rang dti. 


Your mere coming here has done good, [lit) by your mere com- 
ing here good has resulted. 

y^Ic:•q'^c•q]^'c^=J]•q•3c;• j Khyo-rang de yong-nga 
rang-gi yalc-po cKung* 


is often also used with negatives in the sense of 


very, e^g . — 

Do not drink very much beer. I chJiang 

's» ' 

mang-po rang ma-tJiung- 
7 
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10. Reciprocal Pronouns. — Each other, one another, 
are expressed hj e.^., 

(q-) kho-rang-tsho cliiJc-Jci-chi dung- 

s.? 

nga-rej they beat each other, (Lit. hy one to one, they 
heat). 

11- Demonstrative Pronouns. — This is rendered by 

Cv 

di and that by t'e, but when either this or that refers 
to a noun previously mentioned t'e is used, e.g., 

t'e yali-po re, this one (previously mentioned) is good. 

Both and 2^’ follow the noun or adjective which they 
qualify, and take the case-inflection instead of the noun or 
adjective. They are also used by themselves, apart from 

CTv CS Cv 

nouns, e.g^, the example just given, and | dingo 

yin, THIS IS MINE. 

12. Other demonstrative pronouns in common use are 
di-rang, this very, y=;r t'e-mng, that very, emphatic 

forms of this and thoA respectively, also y=T fcb-Ha and 
t'a-lca-rang, with the same meaning; e.g., Is this 

Cv 

THE very man that I SAW YESTERDAY ? 

(q*) mi di Iche-sa nge thong-nga t'e-rang re- 

pe ? Yes, it is the very same. la fa-lca- 

rang re. Also, i/a-pi, THAT up there, ma-gi, that 
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DOWN THERE; and 'pha-gi^ that over theeE; that vondee : 

these latter three forms being used with or without 
per the following examples. 

ya-gi mi t'en-tslio ma yong-gi-du, those men up there are com- 
ing DOM^N. di nge sKa-mo 

< 

yin; pjha-gi hhb re, this is my hat ; that one over there 


Cs. -v 

Also din-dra, of this kinD; like this and 

t'en-dra, or that kind, like thzIt. 

cha-la din-dr a tshong-gyu yb-pe, have yoct 

SJ? 

GOT THINGS OF THIS KIND FOR SALE ? also has the sense 

of what in interjections; e.g., aviia'I' a cold day 1 
SF|3j^'gC;’C;'a} | din-dre nam i'rang-nga-la ! The same sense 

may also be expressed without W5* C.p., WHAT A LARGE 
HORSE ! ta t’e clihe-a-la ! 

13. As Math the personal pronoimS; so also di and 
te usually take their plural forinS; even when the sense is 
clear from the context; e.g., (3^*)! 

mi t'en~tsho gang-kha sho cK% call (lit. make come) all those 
MEN. But not when joined to nnmei'als, e.g., 

1^' (S‘T)l mi ferny i sho cKi, call those two men. 
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14.' Relative Pronouns. — Except Ha-re and ST|C' 

Hang, what, which relative pronouns are not used. 

is used more often than qjc- in the Lhasa colloquial lan- 
guage. The relative clauses must be expressed by participial 
clauses, in which or may be used, but more often 

are not used. The participle is treated as an adjective, 
being put in the genitive, if it precedes the noun, and if it 
follows the noun, taking the case-inflection of the latter. 


15. Thus, (q*) 

ire nge thong-nga t'e tsong tshar-ra r<?, the mule, which 

-V-' Os 

I SAW, HAS BEEN SOLD. Again, 

khyo-re hhyi hxi-ma ku-kheyi t'e nge swi-yo.. 
I HAVE CAUGHT THE MAN WHO STOLE YOUR DOG. (Lit. I have 

CN 

caught the-your-dogstealer) . Again, 

I hla-sa ne yong-hhen-kyi ma-mi 
fen-tsho pha lok-song. The soldiers who came erom Lhasa. 
HAVE gone b^ck THERE* (Lit. the-from-Lhasa-coming soldiers 
have gone back there). Once more, 

po-pe ma-mi tsik-pa sd-pa fe 

N9 

sKik-ne min-du. The wall which was built by Tibetan 

SOLDIERS HAS BEEN DEMOLISHED. (Lit. the-by -the- Tibet ans- 
hxdlt wall having been demolished, is not). The distinction 
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between the participles in khen and 2^* pa respectively 
has been noted above in Cap, VI, para. 19. 

16. Correlative Pronouns* — I who, you who, he who, 
wHOEVEPv, THAT WHICH, WHAT, WHATEVER, etc., are rendered 
either by the Agentive Participles, or by the interrogative 
pronoun with the conditional tense (Chap. VI, para. 15) 
followed by or or by both methods combined, 

or finally by using a causative sentence with -SC* as, be- 


'CAUSE, e.g . — 

I WHO HAVE BEEN THERE, KNOW THIS. 

-s Cs 

7igci fha-gb lep nyong-tsang nge shing- 

gi yb. 

Cv 

He who brought the letter yesterday is my man. 

| khe-sayi-ge 

khe yong-ngen t'e nge mi yin 
Listen to what {i.e., that which) I say. 

nge lap-pa t'e nybn. 

Whoever comes, must come to-day. 

I su yong-na-yang t'e-ring yong go-ica-re. 
Whoever is afraid, may stay here. (Shjpdj') 

sn sKe- 

ngen yb-na-yang de de-chho-M-re. 

17. Interrogative Pronouns* — These are suj who ? 
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Ha-re (and less often Iang)y what ? which 

Ha - JH , WHICH OF THEM ? WHICH OP THESE ? WHICH OP THOSE ? 

Han- drey op what kind ? Examples of their nse are 
as follow : di sil ta re ? or ta di 

sil re ? WHOSE pony is this ? 

khyo-re ming-la Ha-or n-Hyi-yd wmAT is your name ? 

(Lit. WHAT IS SAID TO YOUR, NAME ?) | 

Grang-tok-Jci lang-lm Jca-Hi re^ which of these roads is the 
ONE TO GtanCtTOK. za-h tdn-tho 

Han-dre du, what are the crops like this year ? 

ta di~tsho ne nge ta Ha-Hi re, which o.f 
THESE PONIES IS MINE ? The interrogative form of the verb 


•vy' -^Cv CV 


may also be used, e.g., 

hhyd-re ming la Ha-re si -Hi yd-pa? Both and are 

Cs “s. -V— •s 

declined in the singularj e.g., di Ha- 

re sd-pa re ? op what substance is this made ? (Lit. prom 
WHAT HAS THIS BEEN MADE ?) Their pluials are formed by 
repeating them once; e.g., *5' | 

cha-la fen-tsho Hci-re Ha-re re 'i what are those things ? 

Cv “V. -K/tf' _ «. 

5^’^* I sii-su re ? who are those men r 

| di Ha-re Ha-re sd-pa re ? of 
WHAT substances IS THIS MADE ? It will be noticed from the 
above examples that the interrogative pronoun stands in the 
sentence immediately before the verb, except when in the 
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genitive^ in which latter case it may precede the noun which 
it qualifies. Which ob" you will go with me 

nga fang nyam-fu ffliyon-tsho su clro- 

M-yin^ Who ^YILL show me the road ? 

cv 

ngcL-la lang-kci su t6n-liyi'T(\ 

18. Indefinite Pronouns* — Among these w'e find the 
following in frequent use. 

I re-re, ^ | re, | so-so, each. 

tshang-ma, | tham-che, IjC'p | 

gang-l'ha, all, bveev. 
kha-i-he, some. 


su^yang, whoever. 

1 


I su-yang, with a negative == nobody, 

=^5: Tca-re * * * * yang, with the verb in the 

conditional tense intervening, anything thaT;, 

WHATEVER. 

STj’^’^CTj ka-re-sliif • * * * yang, anythino 

THAT, WHATEVER. The addition of the (^2:r|* makes 
the meaning more emphatic. 

ka-ke (with a negative) NOTHING. 

chilc-yang, with a negative = lit. not even 
ONE, he., nobody at ALL, NOTHING AT ALL. 
sTiem-pa, y^a^q] yem-pa, other. 
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sK-eon-pa chi, yem-pa ch% 

ANOTHER. 

ev cv 

=I]5=I]'=I|S=!]’ X^hi-chif ONE ANOTHER, EACH OTHER. 

=!]5^|*q I chiH-pOy THE ONLY, THE SOLE. 

Cs 

q]5=!]'q I chilc-pa^ THE SAAtE. 


^ cs 

5j-q^5=T|*C|| mi-chi]c-pa, different, various. 

2T|S2T|*y^C^" I chiU-yang^ with a negative not even one, 


NOT A SINGLE ONE. 


Others will be found in the Dictionary and, being used in 
an ordinary way, present no difficulty. Indefinite pronouns 
can be employed either with nouns or alone. 


19. The following examples will show how the above are 
used ; — 

Some men have arrived. | mi kha-she 

lep-cHung. 

Give each man one rupee. | 

mi re-re-la gor-mo re-re tro-sho. 

Any body who goes will die. ( or ) 

Cn •n. 

su dihin-na-yang (or sit chhm-iie) $hi-]ci-re. 


Cs 

There is nobody at Kampa Jong now-a-days. 

•ring-sang Jcam-pa dzong- 

s& 

la su-yang min-du* 

Burn anything that is in this house. 
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(or 5J^- (tra.fqj-) 

so o 

'1=1! khang-fa di-l nang-la Tia-re diik-na-yang (ka~re 
diLk-ne) tra-sho. 

There is nothing in it. | 

te-i nang-la fca-Jce min-du- 

• . . CNCs 

Ihere is not a single person in this house. pc-q-o^s^o^- 

^C:'q-|5'SJ|5q|'C^C-5lj^-C|-51-^s^ | khang-'pa di-l nang-la 
mi chik-yang yo-iva ma-re. 

Call another servant. =i|^3i ' q • cr|5or] * ^ 

yok-po sKem-pa-cdd sho cKL 
The others are all absent. 

NO 

sKem-pa gang-kha de min-du. 

This servant does not know the work ; call another one. 

•^'3^' (3*^') I yok-po di le-ka sMng-gi min-du ; 
sKem-pa-chi sho cHL 

BoyS; do not beat each other ! g‘2'y=I]Sq]-^5!-q]5=I]-0|'S|- 

pu'-gu tsho chik-ki chik-la ma-dnng*sKi, 

NO 

CS Cs, cs 

Out of ten men I am the only one left. 

q’psp'cfai^I'Sc;' | mi chii hyi-ne nga chik~po le- 
chnng. 

The religions of China and Tibet are the same. f^T 
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g^ja-po nyi~hyi chho- 

lu cM]i-pa re. 

Various kinds of people come togetker in tkis bazaar. 

| throm di- 

la mi-na mang^po chom-kyi-cltL 

There is not even one with whom I am acquainted. 

•**s Cv 

ngc ngo-sheni pa chiJc-yang 

min-du, 

W ORDS. 

To ride = sHom-pa. 

To ride, hon. 


To sajj tell, }ifm.= ^Tj^C. ’ ^ ’ 
sung- IV a. 

Syce, groom = ’ 

cMiik-pon. 

Ghoom, a village near Dar- 

j eeling == Tium- 

pa-ri 

Horse, hon.~ (Iq^’ I 

i 

J chhik-pa. | 


chhip-pa. 

Behind = sTiu-la. 

To have a fight with = 

dim^-re cKe-pa. 
To be drunk = -3^'CJ3'^ | 
I ra-sUva, rap- 

H cKe-pa, 


raa- 


Exercise No. 15. 

Whose pony is that down there ? | 

gi sil ta re ? 

Please tell your syce to take both ponies to Ghoom. m 

*,i;%l=iwi^55i’orl=i|'si' (iqsi'ir) 
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l^y^^rang^m clihilc- 

pon la chhill'pa nyi-ka 1ium-pa-ri la thri-song sung- 
ro'uang. 

We (two) have each ridden ponies to Darjeeling {lit. have 
gone riding; etc.). (Iq^') q-qsq^* 

5i^*^r|C’ai'qq?^'q-:q3i| nga-nyi (‘lihik-pa chip-ne 
Dor-jeAing-la phe-pa-yin. 


[Note that the honorific forms are employed in deference 
to the person who has ridden with me.j 

Those are the traders who have come from Lhasa. 

hla-sa nc yong-khen-kyi 

tshong-pa ten-tsho re. 

The others are coming behind. 

| sK<mi-pa tsho sKu-la yong-M yo-iva-re. 

They have been fighting with each other on the way. 

I ^'hon- 

so 

tsho lang-ka-la chik-ki-chi dung-re cKe-pa-re. 

Probably they \vere all drunk. 

%a,g| kho7i4sho gang-khe rap -si clie-pa yin-tro. 


Exeecise No. 10 . 


What is the name of the trader who came yesterday ? 
What things has he got ? This is the very man that stole my 
pony. Nobody has arrived to-day. Those who come to- 
morrow will stay some days. 



CHAPTER X. 
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1. Adverbs are formed in three ways, namely : — 

(a) Primitive, such as ' tan - da ^ Now^ lam - sang ^ 

AT ONCE and yang - hyar ^ again. Most adverbs of 

time belong to tliis form. 

Cv. 

Q }) Those poemed feom nouns or pronouns^ such as 
di - ne ^ prom herb (lit. prom this) ; p'5^' hha - ne , orally (lit. 


FROM mouth) ; and behind (lit. at the back). 

Many adverbs of place are formed in this way. 

(c) Those formed from adjectives^ as in English quich^ 
quickly i etc. These in colloquial Tibetan take the form either 
of the adjective itself or of the adjective with die- 

ne added. Thus : | gyok-po gyu , go quickly ; 

NO 

5c;-q'3^-5^^-p-5I§*a,^'^=q’=il5^'q*=5]3^c:- ] frang^-po cHe-ne 


kham-chhu di tha - cho - pa - nang , decide this case (laav-suit) 
fairly. 


2. Adverbs used in the ordinary way require no special 
mention here ; they will be found in the Dictionary. Those 
which are formed or used in peculiar ways will now be 
noticed. Adverbs always precede the verb in a sentence. 
Those used interrogatively stand immediately before the 
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verb ill most cases, e.g., | mi Ua-tsho du ? how 

MAISTY MEN ARE HERE ? 

3. (a) About, some, s=^' ('^51’) ^5^’ is some' 

times added . Thus, | mi chu-tsa chi, 

ABOUT TEH MEN. 

(b) Even, not even. ya'^^g — even, also, and when 

accompanied by a negative n3eans not even and is used as in 
tlie following examples : 

W! hhon-tsho men-da gya-yang shing-gi mm~du. They 

nP 

DO NOT EVEN KNOW HOW TO EIRE A GUN. The emphasis is on 
the word /ire (gja) which is immediately followed by 

yang in the Tibetan sentence. 


(c) Heiie = 51J^^' there fe .. 

•v cs 

But instead of He 5f*cr|* pha-gi, over there is fre- 

quently used. And if the here or the there is higher up or 
lower down than the person speaking ya-g{, up 


HERE, UP THERE, Or 3^”^' ma-gi, down here, down there 
should be employed. Thus, | mi- chi ya- 

pi 2/0; there ISA MAN THERE (i.e., higher up). Similarly with 
verbs of coming or going to or from Tibet, we should say 


he is coming down from Tibet ; he is going up to Tibet/^ 


Thus: (q') tshong-pa4sho 


po~la ya loH-Ha-re. the traders have gone back (op) to Tibet. 
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{d) How I'AR. This is rendered by | lU. 

HOW MUCH DISTANCE^ e . g ., 

:hyb-'re lung-pa hla-sa-ne tlia-ring-thung Jta4shb- 
yb ? How EAU IS youR country FRo^r Lhasa ? 


(e) How long, i.e., how many days, months, years, etc., is 
rendered thus : ho^-y ma^y moyths is it since you came ? 

I hhyb-rang yong-ne da-ii'a Jca- 
tshb song ? You havinu come how many monttts hate 

HONE ? 


(/) How MUCH? How many ?== how many men 

ARE THERE ? | ^ Ha-tsho-du ? But in refer- 

ring to the time of day corresponds to "what e.^., 

WHAT o'clock is IT ? | ckhu-tsho Ica-tshb re. 

ig) Much, aiany | sHe-pO'rang mang- 

po-rang. Used only with a negative in the sense of not much, 
not many. Thus, 

lung-pa de hhang-pa mang-po-rang rnin-du, there 
are not many houses in this tract or country. 


( h ) Not at all, never is translated by a negative accom- 


ma-ne. 


panied by tsa-m or 

( or ^ | di tsa~ne yak-'po 


Thus 




min-du, THIS 
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iS NOT AT ALL GOOU. ngr sha /-vrt-we s,.i 

•v 

nia nyoncj. I have never eaten meat. Also by q^’or 
followed by a negative^ e.g., he-fe ijo-v:a- 

ma-re^ theke are none at all. is more emphatic than 


(i) Of course— but, indeed — eut. These have been dealt 
with nndei' the verb (Chap. VII, para. ‘23). 


(y) Only, jlntirely, all, are often translated by 

Cv *V 

which immediately precedes the verb, r.p.j | 

mi sha’ta re, there are men only ; (i.c., there are no animals, 
etc.) (S’) dl4shn 

so 

yalc-po sha-ta dii, thp:se things are all good ; (i.c., there are 
710 had things among them). 

(k) So, so MUCH is often rendered by lit. THIS KIND 

or by lit. OF THAT KIND, e.g., Si‘^-ssi-q-o,^-a5-5!-g5ii 

ke chhem’po dln-dra ma-gya. Do not talk loudly, do not 

AIAKE SUCH A NOISE TALKING. 


(1) Too is expressed by frak-yja, joined as a verl: 

to the root oi the adjective concerned, e^g., 

*-s. 

STT (''■) khar^gyu di I'ing frali-ha re, th 

Cs • 

STICK IS TOO LONG. 


iS 
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(m) Yery may be expressed by ha-chang or by 

thalc-chho added to the root of the adjective^ or in 
some cases by repeating the adjective once in a raised tone 

*V. 

of voice. Thus, very great may be expressed by 

ha-chang chhem~po or by chhe-thaJc-chho or by 

chhem-po chhem-po^ Here, however, it should 

be noticed that chhung-cJihung means simply small ; 

thung-thung , short ; nyicng-nyting, feav and 

>0 'O sl> sS 

so with, a few others. In these latter very is not implied. 
The method of expressing very by raising the tone of the 
voice is found also in Nepalese (Khas-kura), with which 
Tibetan has a few grammatical affinities. 


{n) Why. This is frequently rendered by arjco^' lit. FOR 

WHAT, e.g., khyo khe-sa kang-la 

ma yong nga ? why did you not come yesterday ? or by 
turning the sentence; thus, 

•V “N. 

khyo khe-sa ma yong-nge fon-t'a ka^re re ? (Lit. 

WHAT IS THE MEANING OE YOUR NOT COMING YESTERDAY ?) 


4. The treatment of negatives has been explained when 
dealing with verbs (see Cap. Y, para. 3, Cap. YJ, para. 13, 
and Cap. YII, paras. 1 and 2), and need not be repeated 
here. 
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Words. 


Far off = rmg- 


Torecognise=C.\C|^’C|’ 7igo~ 


po. 

Animal = sem- 

chen. 

Field glasses ; {lit. distance 
glass) = 
she. 


she -pa. 

Cold, adj. — ^C’^r fmng- 
mo. 

Indian == gya-fca. 

To fib (of clothes) = 
driJr-pa. 


Exercise No. 17. 

What are those animals up there 

“N -v -v 

ya-gi sem-chen t'e-tsho Ha-re Ha- re re. 


They are a very long way off. tha- 

ring thaJc-chhd dn. 

I cannot make them out even with field-glasses. JC;* 

gyang-sheda te~na- 

'O 

yang nge ngo-shing-gi min-du. 

There are no Indians at all here, as it is too cold for them. 

>o 

de t'rang ira-tsang gya-Ha tsa-ne min~du 



Exercise No. 18. 

These boots are too large. They do not fit me at all. 
One of them is bigger than the other. 

8 



CHAPTER XI. 

Postpositions^ Conjunctions and Interjections. 

1. Postpositions^ — These are o£ two kinds, namely, 
sim'ple and compound. The former are monosyllabic, and 
govern the accusative. They include those used in the de- 
clension of the noun (Chapter III) and a few others. The 
latter are of two or more syllables, being formed from nouns, 
adjectives or verbs, and mostly govern the genitive. Post- 
positions may govern not only nouns, but also adjectives, 
verbs, articles, etc. The use of most postpositions is simple ; 
only those, the uses of which require special explanations, 
in addition to those already given concerning them in the 
declension of nouns and other chapters, will be dealt with 
here. For other postpositions reference may be made to the 
Dictionary. 


2. Simple Postpositions* — ( a ) CXJ* Id besides its datival 
sense dealt with in the Chapter on the Noun, (Cap. Ill), is 
sometimes used where in English we should use at , on or in , 
though gang-la is more commonly used for on , and 

ajc-q- nang-la for in . Thus, ri 4 

7 7 ^ 

gang -La ya du , there are yaks on the hill ; 

chhu-tsho sKi-la sho, come at tour o^clock. QJ* should 


always be used as above in telling the time of day. 0^' is 
also used where in English /or is used in the quotation of 
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prices, e,g., yii di gor-mo 

nyi-la nyd- pa-yin, I have bought this turquoise foe two 
RUPEES. And the following verbs may take naroelV; verbs 

of giving, showing, teaching and telling ; also the following 
common verbs, namely, te-pa c%e-pa to have 

faith in (a lama, etc.), sKe-pa to be afraid of] 

phoH-pa to hit against, s%u~%va to offer to, to petition, 

to beg of, ro-cKe~pa to assist, khe 

yong-ioa to bring to, and many others. But with all the 
above verbs and classes of verbs the CiJ' may be omitted and 


the simple accusative form used. 

{h) ne besides meaning out of, prom, expresses also 

through, via, e g., 

(q-) C^3j| 7\ga Pha-ri-ne yong-ne Je-lep-la-ne yong-nga-yin. 
I HAVE COME FROM PhARI VIA THE JeLEP PaSS. cKe- 


ne may also be used in this sense. also expresses hy, in 

CV CN 

such sentences as catch the dog by the neck 
khyi di ke-nejii. 


(e) m’ le besides its use in the sense of than, more than 
already dealt with in the comparison of adjectives (Cap. IV, 
para. 7), means also rather than, or except, e.g., 
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le Pha-ri la chhim-jpa ga-Jci-re, I would rather go to Phari 
THAN STAY HERE. (Lit., rather than the staying here^ the going 
to Phari pleases.) Again, 

(^’) pha-me ha-la ma-nyen-tsang di-le ma- 

cKung-nga-re. Since you have not heeded the orders of 

YOUR PARENTS, YOU HAVE FALLEN INTO TROUBLE. (Lit., siuce 
you have not heeded the orders of your father and mother, 

except this it has not happened.) 


(d) tang, with is used with a few verbs such as those 

of MEETING, VISITING, FIGHTING, and with adjectives denoting 
similarity, e.g., hhe-sa nga mi di- 

fang thuTi-aHung, I met this man yesterday ; or 

| khe-sa nga-fang mi-di thuk-cKung. Again, 
| lung-^a di in-ji lung- 

pa-fang dra-po re, this country is like England. Except in 
such cases with should he translated by fang- 

nyam-fu, e.g., kho-fang 

nyam-t'u Borg e-ling -la chhim-pa-yin. I went with him to 
Darjeeling. 


{e) Other postpositions governing the accusative are 
thu, AS FAR AS, UP TO, and one or two others. 



3. Compound Postpositions.— These, as stated above, 
mostly govern the genitive, e.g., Ti-i gang-la, on 
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cv 

THE hill ; 9 y ^ P ~ l^y BEHIND etc* A IGW 

govern the accusative^ for instance^ | 7na-to 

(Ijaj'q-) mem-pa, except ; e.g,^ 

di ma-to sKem-pa yo~wa ma-re, this is the only one. 
(Lit., except this there is not another.) And one or two like 
tha-nye-po, near, close to^ govern the ablative ; e.g., 

di-ne sam-pa tha-nye-po-re, the 


BRIDGE IS CLOSE TO HERE. 


4. Conjunctions^ — Conjunctions ape used in Tibetan 
much less frequently than in English, the sentences in which 
they occur being turned into participial and other verbal 
clauses, as has been already explained in the Chapter on the 
Verb. Thus, dang-gong 

yong-ne t'e-ring chhim-pa re, he came yesterday evening and 

LETT TO-DAY. 


5. Those conjunctions which are commonly employed in 
the colloquial language, and whose use requires special men- 
tion, are as follow. For the others reference may be made 
to the Dictionary. 

(a) I t'ang. This corresponds frequently to and in 
English, though, as we have seen above, its literal meaning 
is with. Thus, 

Pha-ri la yalc-fang lu mang-po yo-ioa-re, there are lots of 
YAKS AND SHEEP AT Phari. But when more than two nouns 
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are thus joined^ is used after the first one only or not at 

all, e.g., fll’crU^STj' ^0]' 5IC-W=^’ CJ' | 

Pha-ri la yalc (fang) ra-lu mang-'po yo-wa-re, thebe are lots 
OP YAKS, goats and SHEEP AT PhAKI. slioald always be 

spoken quickly after, and almost as a part of the word 
wliicli precedes it, and this precedino* word takes the accent. 


fa-rung yang, 

fan-do or | yang, means besides, moke yet and pre- 
cedes the word which it qualifies, e.g., 

nge go-nga gang-kha ma-nyo fa-rung tof- 

tsa yu, I HAVE NOT BOUGHT ALL THE EGGS; THERE ARE A FEW 
MORE YET. 


Cv Os 

(c) EITHER — OR is expressed by ysIC;'’5^(3ij’<3j’— » yang- 

men-na—yang-men~na, or by ] yang-na — gang- 

er 

na. The first or is omitted often in 

Tibetan as well as in English, e.g., 

y^rliaj'Sj-yiwq’ (s-q*) | fom-fo la 

n5 N® 

nyen-sHu sKu-pa le yang-men-na ma-sKu-pa ga duk-lte ? Do 

YOU PREFER THAT I SHOULD REPRESENT THE MATTER TO THE 
OFFICIAL, OR THAT I SHOULD NOT. (Lit., RATHER THAN REPRE- 
SENTING THE CASE TO THE OFFICIAL, OR DOES NOT REPRESENTING 

please). Often the or in Tibetan is omitted altogether, e.g., 
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sa-Jiejp sThU dulc^lca min-du ? 

so NO 

Is THE SAHIB AT HOME (lit. Seated) OR NOT ? 


[d) The translation of although and of ip has already 
been explained in the Chapter on the Verb (Cap. V^, para. 8^ 
and Cap. VI, para. 15). 

Occasionally He-si is used for ip ; e.g.^ 

nyo thup-na nyd-rO'cM, Ice-si nyo ma~thup-na thap yo- 
wa ma-re. Please buy one ip you can; if you cannot 

BUY ONE, IT CAN^T BE HELPED. 

(e) But is usually expressed by turning the sentence and 

using y%n-ne or some other word mean- 

ing although, IN SPITE OF, e.g., 

t'e-ring nga dro thup ma-cKung, yin- 
ne sang-nyi nga dro-Tcyi-yin. 1 could not go to-day, but 
I WILL go to-morrow. (Lit., In spite op my not being 
able to go to-day, I WILL GO TO-MORROW). 

(/) Since, since the time that, ago. The translation of 


these is best shown by examples. Thus, It is six months since 

I left Lhasa. | nga hla-sa-ne 

thbn-ne da-wa trn song. I have not been to Darjeeling por 

two years. nga Dor- 

je-ling-la ma-chhim-pa lo nyi song. 

(g) Whether — or is expressed thus: — I t is uncertain 

whether he will ARRIYE to-day OB NOT. 
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| Iho te-ring lejp-yong-nga mi-yong ten-den 
me. Whether yog go or stay^ I shall remain here. 

f khyo-rang 

chhin-nct ma-chhin-na nga de db-kyi-yin. 

6. Interjections* — Those commonly used are^ lye 

I we, Oh ! Hullo ! Hi ! t?l'p'p'p* a-kha-kha Icha, Alas ! 
Exclamation of sorrow. a-tsi, Exclamation of surprise. 

Thus, 1 We ! Tshe-ring gyolc-po sho- 

•V -«s 

a, Hi ! Tshering, please come quickly. and are nsea 
also by masters to call their servants in the same way as 
Ko'i Tiai is used in India. 


Words. 

Shi-ga-tse (capital of the Country-house sKi- 
Province of Tsang) = 

ka. 

Do. hon. gbn-sHi- 

Gang-tok (capital of Sikkim) =qffiW 

rr X 

‘ ^ Shu- fa. 

To put in, insert = 

Yak^s meat = yak- 

chnk-fa. ‘ • « 

^ ‘ ^ sha. 


Small-pox (a very common 


disease in Tibet) 
QqSJ* hlan-drum. 


,• I Pork = 

Beef = lang-sha- 
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To obtain procure = 
jor-iva. 

Expensive ( lit great price) = 

•v— ^ *N *N^ 

Icong-chhem- po. 
Behind = gyap4a. 

Mountain, hill = ri. 


To snow = Hang 

gyap-fa. 

Telegraph {lit. iron-thread) 

cha-kii. 

\o 

Wonder^ wonderful thing = 
yam-tshen. 


Exercise No. 19. 

-V.-" cs 

He went from Shi-ga-tse to 6ang-tok viob Phari. 

I klio .‘<Ki-ga- 

tse ne Pha-ri cTie ne Gang-tolc la chhim-pa-re. 

He had only one servant with him then. 

t'e gang -la hhot'ang 

sa ^ ^ 'O 

nyam-t'u yoTi-po chi-le min-du. 

Put some more wood on the fire. | 

t'a-Tung me-la shing chu. 

On account of the small-pox at Lhasa, he {hon,) is staying 
at his country-house. 

hla-sa hlen-drum yd- 

tsang ku-sho gon-sHi la sKu yo-wa-re. 

Yak^s meat, mutton, pork and beef are procurable here, but 
the pork and beef are expensive. 
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ya^-sha lulc'sha phalc-sha 


lang-sha de jor-yong t'e yin-ne phaTc-sha t'ang lang-sha 
Icong-chhem-po re. 

Moreover, many of the people are sending their yaks away 
to-day to the other side of the hills. 

t'a-rung mi 

mang-pb t'e-ring yalc ri~i gyap-la tong^gi-du. 

CSji' 

Ah ! what a wonderful thing this telegraph is ! 13^ 


a-tsi cha-kil yam-tshen din- 


N9 

dr a dii. 


Exercise No. ^0. 


He has two servants with him. He has come vid Gang- 
tok. If it does not snow he will go to Phari to-morrow, but, 
if it snows, he will stay here. It is three years since he 
came to (== he arrived at) Darjeeling. Alas ! will not the 
boy die ? 



CHAPTER XII. 

The Order oe Words in a Sentence. 


1. The order in which different parts of speech in a sen- 
tence follow each other has been in the main shown for each 
Part of Speech in the chapter which deals with it, but it may 
be convenient to the student that the principal rules should 
be grouped together here. The order is first the subject, 

-V— Cv cs 

then the object, and the verb last, e.g., | 

nge hhy'6 dung^gi-yin. I will beat you. 


2. The component parts of the subject or object are usu- 
ally arranged among themselves as follows : — 

{a) The genitive. 

(b) The governing noun or pronoun. 

(c) The adjective, unless in the genitive, in which case 

it precedes the noun. 

{d) The numeral. 

(e) The article or demonstrative pronoun. 


3. Any relative or other clause dependent on the noun 
may either be put in the genitive and precede the noun, or 
take the case-inflection of the noun and follow it ; but 
usually the former. Thus : The merchants who game to- 
day should be translated fe- 


ring yong-khen kyi tshong-pa te-tsho in preference to 

f e-ring tshong-jpa yong-khen t'e-tsho. 
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4. In correlative sentences the relative pronoun precedes 

the demonstrative pronoun, e,g.y | 

lu Hang-ijo te-gye nyd, buy all the shisep that theFwE are. 

( lit ,:, WHAT SHEEP THERE ARE BUY THEM ALL). 

5. The interrogative pronoun immediately precedes the 

verb, e.g., fulc-lo naTt-yo 

Mn-khen t'e su-re, who is the person that is wearing 
BLACK CLOTHES ? 

6. Participial and other dependent verbal clauses precede 

the main verb, e.^., ( ^’ ) 

Sfc-C- (q*) nga, lung-pa de mik-ta-lca yong-nga-yin, 

I HAVE COME TO SEE THIS COUNTRY ( lit.j TO SEE THE COUNTRY 
HERE). So also when one verb governs another, the former 
having a sense of causing, permitting, completing, being able 
this governing verb comes last, e.g.^ ^^2/^ chMn 

chhoTz-lta^ you may go, i.e.y you are permitted to go (an 
ordinary form of dismissal). 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The Honorific Language. 

1. In the chapter on the Pronouns (Cap. IX^ para. 2) 
reference has been made to the necessity of using the pres- 
cribed honorific forms when speaking to or of persons of 
good position. The difference between the honorific forms 
in Tibetan and Hindustani is that in the latter these are 
usually expressed by mere changes of termination, which are 
few in number and quickly learnt, e.g., ao, aiye (come I) 
whereas in the former the honorific is usually expressed by 
a partially or wholly different word. 

2. In order therefore that he may converse with the 
higher classes of Tibetan society, it is necessary for the 
student in respect of a large number of words to master two 
Tibetan equivalents for each word, one for the common and 
one for the higher classes. The ordinary language should 
be used when speaking to cultivators, coolies, common monks 
and ordinary traders ; the honorific language when speaking 
to persons of higher rank than the above. When conversing 
with the very highest classes, i.e., with members of the no- 
bility, of whom there are about thirty families in the tF (Lhasa) 
and Tsang (Shi-ga-tse) provinces, or with ofiScials from the 
rank of De-pon, Tsi-pon or Pho-pon upwards, or with the 
highest Lamas, a still higher form of honorific should be em- 
ployed, if such exists. The student need not, however, 
trouble to learn more than a very few words at first in the 
higher honorific since persons of the above high rank are not 
often met with and the ordinary honorific will therefore al- 
most always carry him through. 
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3. The Dictionary at the end of this book is fairly com- 
plete in honorific terms, the ordinary honorific words being- 
marked as hon. and the high honorific as h. hon. It only re- 
mains therefore to notice here such general principles as 
exist in the formation of honorifics, so that the student may 
be able in many cases to form them for himself. 

4. Firstly, as regards verbs those only need be mentioned 
which occur frequently in compounds and otherwise. 


Meaning. 

Ordinary Form. 

Honorific Form. 

High Honorific 
Form. 

i 

To put, at- ] 
tach, ap- i 

jq-q- 

l^-q- 

|^'q-cr|3jc:'q’ 

pV 

gyap-pa. 

kyom-fa. 

kyom-fa nang- 




wa. 

To sit, dwell, 
remain 

; q^^-q- 

qgcTj^-q- 




sKu-'pa. 

c;,a=i]-q- 


1 

CD 


sKu-den-ja-pa. 

To stand up 

iqq-q- 

q^c;'q’ 

^•q(^C'(q^q-) 


lang-wa. 

(q^C-q) 




sKang-wa. 

hu-sliang 

r 

(qq-q- 

j 

j nang-wa. 

i 

1 

To say, tell 

1 

1 

lap-pa. 

•N 


qrT|{3^-ci]3jc;’q’ 

a^'q- 

j sung-wa* 

ka-nang-iva. 

1 

1 

ser-wa. 

j 
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Meaning. 

Ordinary Form. 

Honorific Form. 

High Honorific 
Form. 

To eat 

3-q- 

1 



sa-wa. 

1 


To take 



q^;^'q”q]3jq-q- 


lem-pa. 

j sTie-pa. 

sHe^pa nang- 

To wear, put 

TO'q’ 

-s 

1 

loa. 

on (clothes) 


i 



Mm- pa. 

J 


r 

1 

acn'q’ to go 

1 

cs 

I 

To go, J 

== dro-tva. 

j 

y qq*q' 

VJ* 

come 1 

to come 

J fhep-fa. 

q* chhip-gyu 

L 

— yong-wa. 

J 

nang-wa. 

To do 

\ cKe-pa. 

1 "IF''' 


To give 

termca 

J nang-wa. 



5. By fai’ the commonest of the above forms is 
nang~wa. In addition to its meanings given above, it can 
be added for the formation of an honorific to most verbs that 
have not got special honorific forms of their own, e.g,, 
(^’) j tshong-^e tang-nga re, the 

TRADER sent; C ( q* ) (q*) 

pom-po tong-nga nang-nga-re, the official sent. And here it 
should be noticed that verbs which use the past or perfect 
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root in their ordinary forms take, as a rule, the present root 
in their honorific forms, e.g,, the example just given. 


6. The above honorific forms are, as already stated, 
applied to persons of position higher than the ordinary. 
There are also a few verbs applied to persons, both of high 
or of low position, when such persons are dealing with 
persons above them. These verbs are in the Dictionary 
labelled mf. to step, (ie,, inferior to superior). Two of the 
commonest are sKii-wa, for lap-pa, to say ; and 

J phu-iva, for ter-ioa, to give. Thus 


De-pon ku-sho-la 

SENT (the matter) TO THE De-POM. 


sKu , REPRE- 


When the inferior is himself a person of good position, the 
verb implying inferiority takes itself an honorific form, e,g., 

sp ^ -V-' 

horse, lion.) | kii-sho Jong- 

pen kyi De-pon ku-sho-la chhik-pa chi hii-ra nangsong, the 
JoNG-PEN HAS GIVEN A PONT TO THE De-pon. ISTote the hono- 
rific form (cj*) hu-ra nang-song, and 

chhilc-pa, the honorific of ta, horse. 

7 A great many words, mostly nouns, are formed from 
the honorific terms applied to different parts of the body. 
Thus— 

(a) w ku gives honorific for many parts of the body, e.g., 
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Htlc-pO, BODY^ ku-hi, B0DY3 hon. ] 

s& 

P^' pdug-khoj CHEST (of hoda");, kii’jpang, chest^ hon. 

\o 

0.) grrj- child, the honorific form of ajq|-q- lak-pCC y HA YD is 
used for many things connected with or manipulated by 

. •-'s C*v 

the hand, c,g., chhan-di, hon, of di-mi, key. 

mv chha-gaviy hon. of gam, box. 

(c) i^Kap, the honorific form of lic'si’ kang-pa, foot 

is used for things connected with the foot, e.g., 
sKap-chha (or hon. of hla^n, BOOT. 

id) ^oj- sKe, the honorific form of p* kha^ mouth, e.f/., 

sKe-kyem'pdy hon. o f kha-kom-pa, to be 

THIRSTY. 

the honorific form of go, head; e.g., 

wu sha, hon. of sKa-mo, hat. 

<j < 

if) .S‘hang, the honorific form of 

KOSE ; e.g,, .sKang-chhi, hon, of nap-chhi, 


HANDKERCHIEF. 


0) iiyen-chho, the honorific form of 

am^chho, ear; nyen-chho-Ki i- 

khimg, hon. of am - chho-ki i- 

khim(Jy EAR' HOLE. 
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{h) chen, the honorific form of mi, eye, e.g., g3j- 
chem-j:)a, lion, of miM-pa, ey'e-iid ; and 

■*s 

^ ^ chem-2>he shu-ica (lit. to request the coming of thn 
ei/e) the inf to step, form of ) tenupa, to show. 

(i) Ihe other parts^ e.g.j tshem^ hon. of so, tooth ; 

I^STj^'ya, hon. of che, tongue; gil, hon. of ^ 

NKOK have also their compounds formed on lines sioiilar to 
those above. 


8. Other honorific forms from which compounds are often 
constructed are as follow : — 


f) ^^54’ the honorific form of sein, mind. 


Frequently used in mental and moral attributes^, e.g,, 
thung-dd, hon. of do-pa, WISH. 




(h) ka, ORDER gives the honorific in many words 

connected with speaking and the like, e.g., qT[Q^’q5j' ha-len, 
hon. of ten, answer. 

(c) she, gives the honorific in words connected with 

food and drink, e.g., sKe-sha, hon. of sha, meat. 

(d) so, also gives the honorific in many words con- 
nected with food and drink, and especially in connection with 
their preparation, e.g., qj^Tq-^q- sb-thap, hon. of 
thap-tshang, kitchen. 
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9. As the honorific of verbs is often formed by 

nang ica so the high honorific is frequent! j formed by adding 
or other of the honorific forms speci- 
fied above^ to the beginning' of the words ; 

..J, sKi^-cho cHe-^pa^ to investigate. 

CN 

sKip'cho nang-im^ to investi- 
gate; hon. 

CV 

qrT|a^'(S|q-q^3jC^-q> ka •sKip nang-ica, to investigate; 
h. hon, 

and Uom-fa, to compose (writing, etc.). 

tsom-fci nang-ioa, to compose 
(writing; etc.) hon. 

qrT]a^'§5I'^]3^q'q’ ka4som nang-wa, to compose 
(writing; etc.) h. hon. 

10. When a word has no separate honorific of its owig 
Id is often added to express respect; e,g., 

su-mo-ld, hon. of su-mo. MATiiENAL adnt. And 

7a, le-si (h. hon. Id-lefi or la- 

wong) introduced into a sentence always signify respect. 

11. The lower tradeS; such as hlachsmith, carpenter, mason, 

etc., take tm-dze, as their honorific^ though 

iSj strictly speaking, the honorific of <55}'^’ tshem-pii, 


TAILOR. 
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12, nam-fci-Uho and nam-pa are used in- 

stead of ^ f'Sho to form tlie plurals of hon. nouns and pro- 
nouns, e.y.. pom-po nam-pa tsho, the, 

oH’iciALs, hon., Mii/e-rang ncm-pa-tsho, you 

(plural) lion- 

13. Lamas have a few honorifios which are not shared by 

laymen in addition to those specified in the^ chapter on the 
Pronouns (Cap. IX, para. 3). Such as hu- 

sKiiuj-la or liiglier still 

sTiing-lo, chhtp-gyti nang-ica which mean to die, lit. to go t0‘ 
heaven. 


Words. 


Eoad, iouriiey== lany- 

Ica. 

^ I 

Do. hon.= phep-lam. \ 

i 

Distance — tha- 

ring-tliung. 

Do. hon,= qqy=i|' fhep-tha. | 

In ear = j 

nye-po^ nye-po. 

Difficult— 

Do. = ]m-\ 

N» i 

nye-po. | 


Far = tha-riiuppo. 

Do, hon, = qq- 
phep-tha ring-po. 

To ride = sUbm-pa. 


Do. hon. = a^*q’q * chhip-pa. 


Eideable (lit. riding place) = 
sKon-sa. 

Do. ==Eq^’^’ chhip-sa. 


On foot = Jiang- 

thang. 
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On foot, hon, — 
sKajp‘thang. 

Country = liing~2)a. 

Extensive = gya~ 

chhem-fo. 

Moderate, middling = 

ts}iam-fo- 
chi. 

To be seated, to dwell, h, 

hon.= SI|ei]^27]s^^'a^E=I|' 

S|' sKii-den-ja-pa. | 

To go for a walk = I 

chham-chham-la dro-wa. \ 


To go for a walk, hon. = 

kun~chham la yhegp-jpa. 

For h, hon. substitute 

chhip^gyit 

NO 

nang-wa for fhep- 

fa. 

Very well = o-na. 

Slowly = 27]'Qj-qj-aj- Ica-le ka- 
le. 

Tea = 5’ cKa, 

Do. hon, = so cHa. 


Exercise No. 21. 

On a Journey. 

Ordinary Language. 

•s CN 

What is the distance of our journey to-day ? | 

t'e-ring lang-ha tha-ring- 

thung ka-tsho yo-pa ? 

Only a short way ; it is not difficult. 




t’e-ring lang-ka tha-nye-fo yd khalc- 


fo-me. 
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How far have w^e to go to-morrow ? 

•v— ' ^ 

san-g-nyi dro-gyu Tia-tsho yo-ya ? 

A long way, and tbe road is bad. 

sang -nyi tha-ring-po yd lang-ka diik- 

Til yin. 

Can we ride to-morrow 'I | 

sang-nyi ta sKon-ne dro-sa yd-pe ? 

Ifc is rideable for a bit of the way^ and for a bit of the way 
we shall have to walk. 


I toJc^Ua tolc4sa4a 

sUdU'Sa-yd tolc^tsa tok-tsa kang-thang-la dro go-kyi- 
yd. 

Is the district an extensive one ? 

^ "O 

lung-pa t'e gya-chhein-po duk-ke. 

It is of moderate size. d5* ^CR^cB5I^-‘q'S7|5SI]-a^=^£I| | chhe- 

chhung tsham-po cM du. 


Honorific Language* 

I I fe-ring 

phep4am tha-ring-thung ka-tsho yd-pa nang-nga ? 

te-ring phep-tha nye- 

po yin ku-nye-po me. ^ 

sang^nyi phep-gytt ka-tehd yd-- 

^ — 
pa. 
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sang-nyi 

fhep-tha ring-po yd fhep-lam yang yalt-'po me, 

sang- 

ny i chhilc-pa chhip-ne fhep-sa yd-pe ? 

• ’^■f=T]' t iq’ O^lq' ?i- (^q^- q- qq* 




tolc-fsa tolc-tsa'la chhip-sa yd toU-tsa 


tok-tsa sKap-thang-la fhep go-kyi~yd, 

lung-pa fe gya-chhem-po duli-lce ? 

q=l|q'5'§CQ^<3gq51’sf ] Id chhe-ckhung tsham-po- 


chi du. 


Exercise No. 22. 


(To he translated into honorific language). 

Is the Sahib at home (= Is the Sahib seated) ? No Sir, he 
has gone for a walk. Very well, I will call again (=come) 
to-morrow. I cannot understand what you say ; please 
speak slowly. Give the Sahib some tea. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Miscellaneous. 


1. I* Monetary System. — This is as follows : 


'1 kha 

make 1 kar-ma-nga 


^ kha 

1 chhe-gye 


4 kha 

,, 1 sKo-kang 


5 kha ' 

,, 1 kha-chha 


6 kha 

,, 1 trang-ka 

Hi 


One trang-ha at present (1918) is equal to four annas. 


5 sTho (or 3 trang-kas and 1 kai'-via'nga) make sKo-nga ( ) 

== thirteen annas and four pies. 

10 sKo (or 6 trang-kas and 1 sKo) make 1 ngu-sang 
= one rupee eleven annas approximately. 


50 ngn-sayig make 1 do-tshe ) = eighty -three rupees 

seven annas approximately. 


In addition to the above there are lumps of silver in tlie 
shape of a pony^shoof, which are of different sizes and conse- 
quently of different values. Such a lump is known as a 
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2. The above values are not all coined. The silver coins 
are : trang-ka, sKo-nga, ngu-sang. The copper coins are : — 
kha-kang, kar-ma-nga, chhe-gye. 

In addition to these coins and the ta-mi mas already 
mentioned, Indian rupees, Chinese rupees and Indian cur- 
rency notes are used in Tibet. 

There are no gold coins. 


3. II* Weights and Measures.™ For weighing gold, 
silver, corals, pearls, etc., the above-mentioned coins and 
money values up to and including a ngu-sang are used as 
weights. In weighing gold, a ngusang {silver sang) is 

known as a ser-sang {gold sang)j and in weigh- 

ing corals, pearls, etc., is known simply as a sang. For 
weighing gold of large amount we have, — 

5 ser-sang make i t'um-pu ( ^3^’^ | ) 

Similarly for silver of large amount, 75 ngu-sang make 1 
ta-mi-ma, 1 kha, I sTio^ 1 sang, 1 ngu-sang or 1 ser-sang 

is expressed by kha-kang and not etc. Two 


of the above (except pi’ which is not much used in the plural) 

sKo-t'Oj etc. The divisions of money and the 

weights for gold, silver, etc., are constant throughout Tibet. 
The weights and measures for meat, grain, etc., vary in differ- 
ent parts of the country ; those for the tT (Lhasa) province 
will be given here. 

4. Meat) hutter, etc., are weighed by por ( nya-ka 


(yq|-) and khe (pai-). 


4 por — 1 nya-ka and 20 nya* ]ca= I 


khS) n por being equal to about an ounce. 





TI BETA IS’ GUAM MAE. 


5. Grain is not weigliecl but measured. Of the t're (^*) 

there are two sizes, viz., the large t're, known as t're-chhe ^ 
of which 16 make 1 ten-dzAn hha-rii ( 

I and the small t're known as kha-fre (po^-g’) of which 

'20 make one ten-dzin hha~ru. Sixteen of the kha^ire make 1 
sang-ho A ten~dzin kha-ru contains 33 lbs. of 

barley or peas and 17 lbs. of barley flour. 


6. Tea is always carried in compressed packets, shaped 
like bricks and known as pa-ka ^ y The weight of each 


l)rick varies with the different kinds ; a brick of dru-t'ang 
tea, which is the best kind of tea, weighing about 


6 lbs., while a brick of the worst kind, known as gye~pa^ 
weighs about 3 lbs. 


4 bricks = 


khu-t'rii 


(P'S'T) 


3 khu-t'ru — 1 gam 




7. Lineal Measurements.— Those commonly used are 
as follows : — 

Sor breadth of one finger. 

Tho span from the tip of the 

thumb to the tip of the middle 
finger. 


I Or se-tre { ^*^’3 ) | 
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Thru 

( 0 *)- 

the distance from the elbo^v to 


v:? 

the tip of the middle finger. 

Dcm 


the distance from the middle 

finger tip of one hand to that 

of the other with both arms 

outstretched. 


Tsha-'pho 


Ke l£()-sa-t,sa )J the distance the voice carries, e.g.^ 

( ^3^' ) Cst' 

mi t'e ke Ico-sa tsa^la 

■o 

dll, THAT MAN IS JUST WITHIN 
EARSHOT. 

or Tsha-sa ; about 3‘ 

hours^ march or 7 to 10 miles 
in easy country. 

a full day^s march or about 15 to 
20 miles in easy country. 

8. Ill, Divisions of Time,— Time is reckoned by 
cycles, the commonest of which is that of twelve years,. 

known as the lo-khor ^‘'^d is as follows : — 

Cv 

1. cUi-wa, MOUSE. 

2 - SIC- lang^ bull. 

8. ^2T|' talty TIGER. 

4. 5^5^* yO: HARE. 


Sa-tshi 




5. Mq|- druk, DRAGON. 

6. gq- drii, SNAKE. 

;• ta, HORSE. 




8. 


!^=t|* lu, 


SHEEF. 
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9. tre^ MONKEY. 

10 . n’ cKa, BIRD. 


11 . 1 ^’ khyi, BOG. 

12. pha, PIG. 


It shoalcl be noted that the ordinary word for hake is 

Cv ■V—' •sy— ' 

ri-Hong and the Lhasa word for monkey is 

‘peu ( ^^* ) * lo-khor jjo and 

are always used. 

9. A cycle of sixty years^ known as long-kham 
is formed by joining the five elements^ namely, shiny, 

WOOD, me, fire, sa, earth, ^=T|.N’ cha, IRON, and 
chhii, WATER to the twelve creatures of the lo-khor in the 
following manner : — 

Cv CS •s.— 

L shing-cKn lo = wood-mouse year. 

2. shing-lang lo = wood bull year. 

3. me-talc lo — fik e-tiger year.. 

4. iiTO'of me~yd lo = fire-hare year. 

And so on. The first round of elements ends at the 10th 
year water-bird year ( ), ohhu-c^a lo, and is at once 

recommenced, so that the 11th year is the wood-dog year 

Cv Cv 

( ) shing-khyi lo, the 12th year is the wood-pig 

Cv ■V—' 

YEAR ^ shing-phalc lo, and so on. At sixty years 

the two series end together, the lo-khor having run five 
times and the elements six times. We then get the wood- 
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mouse yeah, again, and the cycle runs through as before. 
The present years are as follow: — 


1917— EIRE-SNAKE YEAR 

1918 EARTH-HORSE YEAR 

1919 — BARTH-SHEER YEAR 
1920 — IRON-MONKEY YEAR 


me-dru lo. 
.va-Za lo. 


sa-hil lo. 



1921'-niON-BlRD YEAR 


chaJc-cKa lo. 


1922 — WATER-DOG YEAR 

1923 — WATER, -PTG YEAR 

1924— WOOD-MOUSE YEAR 

1925 — WOOD-BULL YEAH 

1 9 2 0 - - F I R E-'l’ [ G E R YEAR 
1927— FIRE HARE YEAR 


chhii-khyi lo. 


chhu ]3haK‘ lo. 

lo. 

^c:'g]c*Sf shing-lcmg lo. 


5q-^q|'ai- me-talz lo. 

me-yo lo. 


1928 — EARTH-DRAGON YEAR ^•C^gcn’q' sa-driilc lo. 

10. Practically every Tibetan can tell the date of his 
birth and otherwise reckon in the lo~khor, but comparatively 
few can do so iu the sixty years^ cycle. The latter is, how- 
ever, used in Government papers, in books and in correspon- 
dence. Thus, C|’C^(3ij I nga tado-fa yin means I was 

BORN IN THE HORSE YEAR (lit. I AM A HORSE YEAR PERSON). 


11. The / or?' are as follows 


Spring chi ka. 

Summer— yardza. 


Autumn — ^ 


tdnd> a. 


Winter 


gilH' lx a. 
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12. Dates.— 'Months have no names, but are numbered 
1, 2, 3, etc. The 1st month commences in Pebraaiy, but the 
actual date varies as the Tibetan year is shorter than ours and 

therefore every third year an extra month named 

fla-sho is added. Each month has about thirty days. Tlie 
manner in which the different days of a month are expressed 
has been dealt with in the chapter on the Numerals (Cap. 
VIII, para. 6). 


13. The Days of the Week are as follows : — 

Sunday - sa nyi- j Wednesday — 

■ma. ' i sa-lilali-'ya. 

Monday— 2T|3Q^’’^'q’ sa-da- | Thursday — 

li'a. . I fhur-pii. 

Tuesday— sa- i Friday — sa ' 

ming-ma. ' la-sang . 

Saturday — R|3a,fyq' sa-pem~pa. 

14. The Time of Day. — This is reckoned as follows : — 

cKa-ke fang-po, first cock crow. 

Cs 

cKa-he nyl~pci^ second cock crow^, 10 or 15 
minutes after the first. 

tho-rang, the time shortly before dawu. 


nam-lang, dawn. 

CS * 7 • 

ny%~shaT^ or tse-shm', sunrise. 
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The latter means, lit. shining on the fealcs. 

sUoTt-lce or nga-fro the time from sunrise to 

about 8 A.M. 

tsha-ting, from 8 a.m. till lO or 11 a-M. 
nyin-hmg, midday. 

gong-t'a, the afternoon from four o’clock till sunset. 

nyi-ge, sunset. 

sa-njJ, dusk, 
wini chhe, midnight. 

^’51’ nyi-ma, day-time. 

gong-mo or ishem-mo, night-time. 

sKali-fo, day of 24 hours. 

AT WHAT TIME, AT WHAT o’cLOCK may be rendered by 

(^3^’) 0^' ngam-chU U-U-Ua-la. {lit. at hoiv m^h 

s.rly-Ute): 

Siyajl ..go .«»9-.»O.S«»-»fcM 

ABOUT WHAT TIME TO-MOllbOW SHOULD I COMB i 

nyin-Ung-la sho, OOHE at MxxmAV. But usually 

chhw-isM (lit. waier-measwre) corresponding to the Eng- 

Msh o’clock h «sea, Tims . MT WHiT TM. ™-M0K»0«- SHora» 

1 0 OM.r 
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( ^ I ) scmg-niji chhit-tsho Jca-tsho tsa-la nga cha go-ica ym- 
na^ Gome at eoer o'clock. ] chhu-tshO’ 

sKi-lasho, Come at half past five. 

(‘hhu-fshd nya-t'ang chlte-ka sho. 


Words. 

Ornament=05j’(5>’ 9 ’i/PH-c/i/ia. , Woollen cIotli= narti- 

cv . hit. 

Price = ring. 

Festival, (lit. great time) = 

AFeigh^ (HL light heavy) = ; .g 

j yang-ji ; jL so 


BxePvCise No. 28. 


This ornament is made of silver. 

gyen-chha di ngii-lcyi 


so-'ia-re. 


CS o 

Its price is thirty-two trang-kas and one sKo. 

fe 'i ring trang-ka sum- 


chu so-nyi t'ang siKo-kang re. 

It weighs {lit- is the weight of) twelve and half rupees^ 

gor-ma 

chhe-fang clmk-sum Icyiji yo^wa-re. 


Please sell me two dom of woollen cloth, 

nga-la 

tshong-ro-cHi. 


nam-hu dom t'o 
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It is rather farther than a tsha-pho from here. 

di~ne tsha-pho 

sa4e tha-ring-tsa yd. 


CV 


How old are you ? | hhyd lo Ica-tshd yim- 

pal • 

I was born in the hare year. | nga yd4o*pa 

yin. 

There will be a festival on the twenty-fourth of the first 
month. Sfc | 

da-wa t'ang-po nyi-shu sKi-la tu-chhen-chi yong. 

Come on Wednesday morning. 

ia hlalc-pe sKolc-Jce sho. 


Exercise No. 24. 

I will 'Sell it for five ngii-sang and a kar-ma. It weighs 
twenty-three trang-kas. I will leave {= go out from) here 
on the morning of the eighteenth, and will reach Gangtok 
on the afternoon of the twentieth. The price of this woollen 
cloth is two trang-kas and a kha-chha per thru. 


10 
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A CONVERSATION TRANSLITERATED, TRANSLATED AND PARAPHRASE]). 

1. It has often been stated with regard to grammars of 
Oriental languages that they are rendered more useful by the 
inclusion in them of a passage of the language translated 
literally into English, transliterated as exactly as possible 
into the Roman character, and accompanied by a grammati- 
cal analysis of every word. This plan enables the student 
to ascertain the true pronunciation and also to understand 
the working of rules that he knows only by rote. xAnd al- 
though in this grammar the rules of pronunciation and of 
grammar have not merely been enunciated but have also at 
the time of enunciation been separately and fully explained 
by examples, yet a dual example giving effect to the above 
suggestion may prove helpful to the student before we pass 
on to the conversational series in the next chapter. 

0?i a journey. Asldng the way. 


Which is the road 

. . . Dor- j e-ling 

k'i 

lam-ka 




Cv 




Darjeeling 

of 

road 


to Darjeeling ? 

... K'a-pa 

re. 









where 

is . 



Straight on, Sir, 

as La kha-thu - 

t'ak'-k^a 

re. 

you are going. 





Sir ! Straight 

like that 

is ; 
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You cannot mistake nor-sa tsa-ne me. 

mistaking-place at all is not. 

Lam-ka de-po yd-pe. 

Road good is it ? 

La de-thak'-chho yo. 

Sir ! very good is. 

How far is it from T'a dro~gyu ^ k'a-tsko 
here ? 


Is the road good ?... 


. Yes, Sir, it is very 
i:>’Ood. 


Now to go 


It is not very far T'a 
from here, jnst a 


short distance. 


yo-pa. 

ST]- Sjy Cl I 

how much is there ? 
sh'e-po rang me. 

::sC- I 

much is not ? 


phe-gya 

NO 

Now to go 
Tok'-tsa chi 

A little is. 

Thank you, Good-day. Wong ya ch'ang k'a-le 

gt* q]- q- 

Well ! good happened. Gently 
gyu-a. 

gir w 


very 

yd 


go. 
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Good-day, Sir La-si k'a-le the-a. 

Sir ! Gently go. 

Grammatical Analysis. 



«N CV Ok 

Genitive Singular. and not ^ or be- 

cause the preceding word ends in C' (Cap. 
Ill, para. 9). 


Nominative Singular. The is omitted because it 
does not represent this or that (Cap. II, para. 

7). 

rr|-q- 

Interrogative Pronoun. It immediately prece de& 
the verb (Cap. IX, para. 17). 


8rd person singular, present indicative. 

Cqq]^* 

Honorific term. 


Adverb. 


Adverb. 

yw 

Nominative Singular. Derived from to 

mistake and place (Cap. VII, para. 19). 


Adverb. Used with negatives only [Cap. X, 
para, 3(A)]. 


Negative form of 3rd person singular, present 

indicative. 
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Nominative Singular. The is omitted because 
it does not represent this or that. 

Nominative Singular. 


Interrogative form of tlie 3rd person singular 
present indicative (Cap. V, para. 5). 
Nominative Singular. Very expressed by add- 
ing to the root of the adjective [Cap. 

X, para. 3 (m)]. 

3rd person singular, present indicative. 

Adverb. 




Gerund of 




Adverb. Being used interrogatively immediately 
precedes the verb [Cap. X, para. 3 (/)]. 
Interrogative form of the 3rd person, singular 
present indicative (Gap. V, para. 5). 


Infinitive of hon. of (Gap. VI, 

para. 23). 

Adverb. Used with negatives only [Cap. X, 
para. 3 (p)]. 

Adverb. 


W' 


Adverb. 
Abbreviation of 
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3 ^' 

Past Participle of 

to hecortif^, fo haypen. 


Adverb. 


0=1] W 

Imperative of 

polite form used to inferior. 

fl4=rj^’ll’ 

Honorific term. 



Polite Imperative of 

which is an hon. 


form of 

11 



CHAPTER XVL 
Conversational Exercises. 


1. General Conversation, 

Who are you sii yirn-'pa ? 

What is your name hhyo ruing- 

la Ha-re n M-yo ? 

Sir, what is your name ? hon. 

cv si ^ 

1 Im-sKo-hji tshen-la Ha-re sKu-Hi-yd ta ? 

CS cs -V— •s C^- •*V»' 

My name is Dorje. | nge-ming-la 

Dor-je si-Hyi yo. 

Do you know this ? hon. 

hhyem-pa nang-gi yo-pe ? 

I don’t know. nge shi7ig-gi me. 

Do you know this man ? hon. 

=1^1 mi di ngo-khyem pa nang-gi yd-pe i 

I don’t know iiiro. nge kko ngo-shing- 

gi me. 

What country have you come from 
Hhyo hing-pa Ha-ne yim-pa ? 

Sir, where were you born ? hon. 
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Im-sKo thrimg-sa 'ka^ne yim-pa na 7 ig- 

7iga ? 

I was born in Koiigbu. | nga kye-sa 

kong-po-ne yin ? 

CN Cv -s 

A man has come. lep-cKun^. 

Who is that boy ? | pu-gu t'e su-re ? 

N[> 

I want to be off to-morrow (lit. I am counting on starting 
to-morrow), J 71 ga miig- 

nyin thom-pe tsi yd. 

Will be come now ? kho t'an-da lep 

yong-nge ? 

Open the window a little please. 

gi-khung toJc^tsa chhe-7^o-na7ig , 

Shut the door. Si'S^l go-gyap. 

When did he go ? pq]-s^5^*qc:^-?rc:- 1 kho ka-tv, lang-song. 

S9 

How do you like this place ? {lit. Sir, is this place pleasant ?) 
hon. | ku-sKo sa-chha 

di tro-po duk-^lce ? 

It is very quiet. 

ku-sim-po du. 

I am very pleased to have come {lit. it is very good that I 
have come here). 

nga de char-ne yak-thalc-chho cKung. 


sa-cha di kha- 
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2 . The same continued. 

Please give me a cup of water. | 

nga-la chhit ka-yo Tcang te^da. 

ev cs 

Tell the man to come to me. | 

sho c%i. 

Please give this bundle to the woman. T=TlWfW 

dolc-thre di kyi-men t'e-la kur-ro- 

N& 

nang, 

€an I go there? cq’Sj' 1 nag ‘pha^ke 
chhin chhoJc-M-re-pe ? 

Are you coming with me ? | 

khyd nga nyam-po yong-^gi yim-pe? 

«V— ■ Cs "s 

He can come. hho yong chhotc-M-re. 

Where have you come from khyd ku'-ne 

yong- nga 

I came from Phari this morning. 

3j5^-2rC-C’C^<^| nga i'a-rang sHolc-ke pha^ri ne yong- 
nga yin. 

Are you quite well ? hon. 

ku-slio ku'Su de-poyo-pe ? 

Fairly well, thanks. Id au-tse yd. 
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When will the man come to see me ? 


Cv -«v CV 


mi-t'e nge t&a~la Ua-tu yong-gi-re. 

I don’t know whether he will come for some months. 

da^she 

lep-e-yong nge yali-yo-rang shmg-gi-me. 

Ho\r long are you staying on here ? hon, 

de Tia-tsho sKii-den-ja- 

M yim-ya ? 

How do you know he is a Bhutanese ? 

kho druk pa yim~pa 

khyd-re Ican^dre cKe-ne shing 'gi~yo 
Is this story true ? kho ke- 

chha di ngo-ne re^ye ? 

It is a good deal exaggerated (K^. he has tied on many 
feathers). 

ke~chha t'e dro mang-yo tak-ne she^ya re. 

You had better not do that (Zf^. your not doing like that is 
preferable). khyd^ 

ken-dr a nia cKe-ya ga-M-re. 

It does not matter. khije min-dih, 

\3 

There is no help for it [lit. there is no means of doing for 
this). di-cKedhay yo-iva- 


ma re. 


That would not be quite right. 

t'e tokdsa yong-nga min-du. ^ 
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3. Talk with Servants, 

Come liere ! de sho. 

(tO away 1 pha gyti. 

Come quickly ! ?ig=ii^'q’q=T] gyoTc-po sho. 

Don^t delay gor^po ma^cKe. 

Cv •s/— ^ 

Throw thivS away di pha yuk-sKo, 

-V^CV 

Be careful teni'po chi, 

cv "v 

Take this away ! d% pha khye. 

Wait a moment ! tok’-tsa gu‘shi. 

I will come presently. nga lara-sang 

lep-yong. 

Don^t do that ! 1 ma-che. 

Don't make such a noise 1 Sl'i'TO'sra'T ke fen~dra raa- 
gyalc. 

Do this first and do that afterwards ! 

di ngen-la chi ; t'e shuk-la cKt, 

What is this ? | di la-re re. 

Is everything ready ? j tshang-ma 

tra-dri song-nge ^ 
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Where have you put my umbrella ? I cannot find it. 

NO 

7 iyi-du Ica-pa sKa yo ? fe 7iga iiye-ma-cKung- 
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4. The same continued. 


ehhtc tsha- 


Fetch some hot water 1 ehhu tsha- 

•po tolc~tsa khye sho- 

Please bring dinner {hon.) at half past seven. 

I gong-mo sKe-la chhu- 

tsho dun Hang chhe-Jca Id phiL 

Cali me at a quarter past six to-niorrow morning ! 

Si5 

sang-sKo nga-po chhu-tsho tnik t'ang mi^li che-nga la 
nga ke-tony. 

I want break-fast at a quarter to nine. 

nge 

shok^kei kha^da chhu-tsho gu dung •nga Id mi^li che-nge 
ngen-la khye-sho. 

Call my servant ! Ca^-qpq]'^* (Cf) jige yok- 

ko ke-tong. 

The cook is ill to-day. t'e^>ring ma^’ 

chhen na-ki-du. 

Have you swept this room ? pc:-q-5j*^?^'5j’|q-ci5}| khang’- 

pa de ke gyap-pe ? 

Cv 

Clean all the brass ornaments {lit. articles) 

rak-ki cha-la gang-kha chhi- 

dar tong. 
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Pat those there and throw these away ! | 

fa-tsho pha-Tce sKo, di-tsho pha yu. 

Do you understand ? I ha-Ko c}i.ung. 

nge *? 

What had we better do now ? kIU. th^e doing what now ,s 
preferable). 
pa ga-M-re. 

Please take this letter to. the post. 

I yi-g& di ijiJc-khang In khye-ro-cKr. 

Come in ! nang-lci sho. 

Take this letter to the doctor, hon. 

ani-chhi Id In yi-gs di kye-sho. 

Let me know when the doctor hon. comes. 

7igci Isn Jchys-sho. 


am-chhi la phe-cKung-na, 
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5. Food. 


I want a little drinking water. 

I nga chhu tolc-tsa go yd. 


Have you boiled it ? (d') ] 


chhu t'e kd-ra 


yim-'pe 


Is it from a spring or from a stream 

chhu-mi-M chhu re-pa, gyuk-chJiil- 
chhiL yim-'pa ? % \ 

Is milk obtainable here ? | de o- 

ma j or-yong-nge ? 

Sir^ there are no cows. 

Id ku-sho dc jor 


mi-yong ; de pa-chJm yo-wa-ma-re. 


Bring tea at five o^clock. ^ 
nga-la cKa khye sho. 




chhu-tsho 


Do you take milk and sugar in your tea ? hon. 

1 o-^ma 

fang cHe-nia-ha-ra yd-pe so-ja nga-mo sKe-kyi yo-pe ? 

A little ot each please. 

tok-tsa tok-^tsa thmig-gi-yd. 
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A Tibetan gentleman is coming to lunch wdth me to-morrow, 

0iq]'qS5I'a]'5^’£|'5|=^ ] !>»-?« *«-<>■“ * 

nge tsa-la nyin-gung sKe-la sKe-ga phe-pa-yd. 

What is there to eat ? 1 ' 


Mutton, fowls, eggs. Sir, and variou^ kinds o^vegetaMes. 

I ku-sKo so-trum luk-sha cKa-tei-sha 

slie-gong t'ang sHe-tshe na-tsho yo. ^ 

Will the Tibetan gentleman eat English food'? hon. C!^ C|Q^ 


Np 

t'ra Jci in-ji slie-la sKe-yong-nge ? ^ 

Keep the kitchen thoroughly clean !. 



I want two bottles of milk a day as long as I stay h^re. 

qy si* s?* 

I nga de dja-pe gang-la nyi-ma re-la 
0-ma she-t'am nyi-nyi go-yo. 
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6. Tim, of ih, D„y, Dajs of the Wm,l, Date,. See, on,, etc. 
Wt.to-«lockisit? fan-da ekh, Mi, 

Ka-tsho re. 

It is tlire© o’clock. 

It is uu P-> te„. 1 *" 

t'ang chhe-ka re. 

It is a quarter past tliree. 

chhu-tsho sum t'ang mi-li ch'6-nga song. 

It is a quarter to five. 

chhu-tsU nya lep-pn la mi-li cho-nya du. 

What is the BpgUsh date to-day ? | 

t'e-ring ta-riH Ha-tsho yim-pa ? 

It is the twenty-fifth ! t'e-ring 

t'a-riH nyi-shu‘tse-nga yin. ^ ^ 

What is the Tibetan date to-day? ^ ^ | 

te ring tshe-'pa Ica-tsho re ? 

It is the twenty-second ! 

shu-nyi re- ^ 

What day of the week is it? | t'e-ring 

sa Ica-re re ? 

It is Thursday. t'e-ring sa phur-pu 

I Note the difierenoe between and (Cap. YIH, 

para. 6). 

11 
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Where did you go to yesterday ? 

l-hyo khe-sa Ha-fa, chhim-fa ? 

Don't come to-morrow, but come the day after to-morrow. 


sang-nyin ma-yong ; 

nang-nyin-ka sho. 

When it rains in the morning, it always clears up in the 
afternoon. 


shoH-He chhar-fa gyap-na 
gong-da tnH-fa nam t'ang-po yong-gi-du. 

It freezes hard at Phari during the whole winter and some 


times suows even in summer. 

fha-TS giiii-ka khyaH-pa gyak-Tci du ; tshani-tshani 
yar-ha yang Hang gyaH-Hi. 


To-day is the last day of the 2nd fourth month of the Wood- 
Dragon year. 

I te-ring sUng-druH da-wa sHi-pe 


nyi-tsaH-kyi nam Hang-re. 
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7. The same continued. 


Last month and this month the rain has been lieavy^ but it 
will probably not rain very much next month. 

f | 39i'€rE;'|' 

wa oigen-ma fang da-iva di-la chhar-'pa sK>e-tra gyap 
cKung j cKe-tsang da~wa sHuH-ma t'e-la chhar-pa mang- 
po-rang hap- Icy i min-dra. 

There is a lot of mist during the summer. 

yar-ka miilc-pa mang-po du. 

Will you meet him this evening ? 


1 hhyo~ra t'o-gong kho thuk yong-nge ? 

I cannot this evenings but perhaps to-morrow morning. 

I t'o-gong thick mi yong j chik-cTie-na sang-sho 
nga-po thuk-yong. 

The crops were bad last year and this year. Unless they 
are good next year, there will be great distress. 

da-nying t'ang t'a-lo 

>>5 

ton-tho yak-po ma-cKung j chhido yang yak-po ma- 
cKung na kang men-tshe che-kyi-re. 

Is my watch right ? | 

nge chhu-tsho khor-lo ten-den duk-ke ? 
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No; it is ten minutes fast. | | 

min-du ; mi~li chu gyoU-Ha. 

When did he leave here ? | kho di-^ 

so 

Qie ka-tu chhin-soiig. 


From Lhasa to the Chumbi Valley is a fortnight's journey. 

| hla^sa ne 

s» 

tro-mo par-la dun nyi-kyi lam re. 
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8. The Weather. 


What a strong wind ! din-dre Male- 

pa tsha la. 

cv CS, 

What a cold day din-dr e nam 

t'rang-nga-la. 

I feel quite warm. nga fro thalc-chho du. 

SP 

There was a heavy dew lasfc night. 

q'5ic;-q'qq-a^i;;q] dany-gong tshen-la nl-pa mang-po 
pap-du. 

It is misty j we cannot see the snow mountains. 

mule- pa 

thip-sKa ; ngan-tsho Icang-ri thong~gi min-du. 

Do you think it will rain ? ^*(5^’q':^CI'2rC'i:i^51’0’(a^^:j=r|' 

=>p)| khyo chhar-pa gyap-yong sam-leyi duI-He ? 

It will probably be fine till midday. ^5j*s^2c:’q^'=r|3^5I'CM=f1' 

V-^ Cv Cv 

q-UNtQ-q|-c^3i-q’a^5jj nyin-yung par nam yak-po 
yong^gi yim-pa-dra. 

Will there be moonlight to-night ? 

fo-gong tshen-la da^-kar sha-Hyi re-pe ? 

There was heavy rain yesterday and a rainbow was visible. 
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Jdie-sa chhar-jpa mang-po pap -song ; te-i- 


jiik-laja cM hik-song. 

It is raining a little. chhar-pa tolc- 

•o 

tsa pap-kyi du. 

The rain has stopped. chhaT’fa chhe-song. 

.. Cs Cs 

A storm is coming up. lung- 

tshnp chi lang-gi-du. 

Did you see the lightning 

kJiyo lo-gyap-fa thong-cHung-nge? 


I heard thunder. | 

gyap-pa Tco-cHnng. 

It wonT freeze to-night, because it is cloudy. 


nge druk-ke 




xj> 

nam thip dn ; cKe4sang t'o-gong tshen-la khyalc-pa 
chha~kyi ma-re. 
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9. Conversation ivith the teacher, lion. 

Please speak slowly. | ^a~le 

cHe-ne sung-ro nang. 

Please speak louder. ' q]^C- 1 

sung-ke chhe-tsa sung-ro-nang. 

What is he saying khong-gi 

lia-re sung-gi-du / 

**v Cv 

I do not know. 7ige shmy-gi me. 

Did I say that correctly ? j '>ige 

t'e dra-talt-po lap song-nge. 

We will read this letter. 

nga-rang-nyi chha'O'i di Lolc-ka nang-do. 

This is easy. di le-la-yo re. 


I made a lot of mistakes. j many- 

po nor- song. 

I could not understand him ; he spoke the Sikkimese dialect. 

I hho drPM-jong ke lap tsang, nge khb ke-chha ha- 
ko 7na-clhung. 

Please arrange for a dandy wala to come to me for an hour 
everyday. 
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‘phep-cliang-nga chi chhu-tsho re-re nyi-ma-re slim nge 
tsa-la yong go re se ka nang-ro-nang . 

It is essential that lie should be a Lhasa man. 

Cv Cs -s.— ' 

hle-sa rang-gi mi chi go-iva-yo. 


Please ask him to tell me stories. c:-p5sr|c:-^s^'=i|^c;-VT]^- 
ngu hho clriing sho snng-ro-nang. 


It is of no use trying to read this ; it is too difficult. 



0^1^- ■ <3j^ ' ■ 5^^! ■ 2^3^' 

tsdn-dril-cKe-iie di 

loJc-ne phen kcing-yang thok-ki min-du ; di ka-le-khak- 


po re. 


I am sorry I am late ; I met an acquaintance on the way 
{lit. I met an acquaintance on the way ; therefore I 
am late. Please do not be angry). C'^C’C1}5^*Q^2T|CT|’ 


nga-f'ang lang^ga la ngo-she chi thiik- 


chiing j cKe-tsang chhi-po cKe-song gong-pa ma-tshnng. 
That is enough for to-day, J te~7dng Ha- 

ke yong-nga. 
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10. Relatives. 

She is my niece. | mo nge tsha-mo yin. 

I have two younger brothers. 

■so 

nge ‘pun-chhung-nga nyi yd. 

These two are brother and sister. 

di nyi pun-hya re. 

How many nephews have yon ? 

khyO'la tsha-wo Tca-tsho yd ^ 

My younger sister died three years ago. [;§^' ^<3j’ 

■ss 

ngepiXn-liya pu- 

ono chhung-nga t'rong-ne lo sum mng. 

His elder sister is my maternal aunt. 

j Jchd a-chhe nge su-mo yin. 

Their daughter was married to Tshering^s adopted son. 

kho-nyi hyi pu-ono tshe'O'mg-gi so-thruli la na-ma te 
song. 

My son married his daughter. 

nge pil hhd pu-mo na-nia len~song. 

Her grandfather is my paternal uncle. 

^ 7 7- 

md po nge a-kku yin. 


^ and Usually however though meaning also brother, sister, 

■S? 

cousin is used for nephew and niece also. 
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Only a few of my relatives live in Darjeeling; but I have a 

ev -V 

large number of acquaintances there. 

7ige nye-'Wd kha- she- chi Dov-j e-liug-lci dd-Jcyi-yo ; yin- 
na-yang ngo-she maoig-fo yo. 
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11. On the March. 

Let us start now; it is getting late. | 

Cs Cs 

t'a ngan-tsho dro^lcyi-yin ; chhi-fo cKi- 

Jcyi re. 


That box is very heavy ; will the cooly be able to carry it ? 

^ -so 

gam-t'e ji thalc-chhd-du ; mi'hrang’gi Hhye’^thup a- 
yong ? 


Tell the syces to saddle the ponies and bring them round at 
once. 

O -V— ' 

chhiH-jpon-la te-ya gyap^ne ta-tsho lam- 
sang tshu-thri-sho lap. 


It rained heavily last night; the road will be very muddy. 

a^=T|cr]-(q’gq-^'^=r]'yTn:'5j-^*;; | dang -gong tshen-la 

chha-'pa sKe-tra gyap-cKung ; cUe-tsang lang-ga la 
dzap s%e-tra'jyong-gi-re. 


There is no wind ; so it will not be cold. *^''|-%’=Tj5^-q-g=r]- 

§]• a!^^[ 1 qjajsi- r Ij' 

SJ> 

t'an-da hla]c-]pa gyal-Hi min-du ; cKe-tsang nam t'rang- 
mo yong^nga min-du. 

What is the road like ? aj5^- Q^q]C!]* CT|' 

lang-ga de-ld Ican-dre du F 
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Which is the best road ? ^^**^^* ^ 

SD 

la 7 ig~ga yaJc-sho t'e Tca-lci du ? 

To-day^s march is down hill. | 

t'e-i'iiiij-gi drosa thiir re. 

It is steep up hill. Hyen sar-po du. 

N& 

The servants and coolies have gone on ahead. 

I sKap-chU fang mi-hrang- tsho 

ngen-la chhin song. 

They ■will I’eacli Kalimpong before you do^ Sir. 

] ka-ion- 

NP SP 

pimg-la Im-sKo ma fhejp Hong-la khon-tsho lep-yong. 
A'Ve have nearly arrived. | ngan-tsholep 

tro yb. 

The bedding is wet. nge-chhe ha^ig sHa, 

Light a fire and dry it. | me-tang-ne Ham. 

cs 

How much a day are you paying each cooly 

| khyo-re nyi-ma-re- 
la mi-hrang re-la la Tca-tsho tro-kyi yd. 

Eight annas each a day ; they -would not come for less, 

nyi-ma-re-la la amj^a gye-gye tro^Hyi 

N® 

yb ; t'e ma-tre-pa khon-tsho yong-gi mm-du. 
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What time shall we start to morrow ? 




sang ngan-tsho chhu-tsho Ica-tsho la tJion-ga . 


Let us start very early before the snow becomes soft. 

I sUolc-He 

nga-po Hang ma^shu Hong-ne ngan4sho dro-t'o. 
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12. The same continued. 

CN ^ -V m.jf -s 

Have my baggage mules arrived 

[ nge fihe-fre-tsho lep cKung-nge ? 

What must I puy for each riding iiuile from here to Phari ? 

-v>-' ^ 

di-ne pha-ri thuH nge »hon-t're re-la tay- 
la K'a-tsho tre go-kyi re. 

Is it safe to ride over this bridge ? 

sam-pa di-'i yang -la ta 
sKon-ne chhin-na ftai cKe mi yony-nge / 

-v^Cs 

I am going on ahead. | ngangen-la dro- 

hji-yin. 

Cv Cs -K^ 

I am returning in a few days. ■si-p-4:j^'cq5q|-(q-(qcTj- 

«v— O Cv 

nga nyi-ma kha-she- chi-la lok yong-gi-yin. 
I have foi’gotten to bring any money with me. 

7^ge khenjong-gyu je- 

ne min- dll. 

Is this the road for Pernionchi ? 

7 7 7 • 

'pe-ma-yang-tse dro-se lang-ga di 

re-2:)e 

My pony is limping; see whether it has a stone in any of 

. , . . , „ ^ CvCs •v*' Cv 

its shoes {lit, in its hoof). ci:\-5'Q,‘^c\-,^Cq-B,g=Il'=Il- 
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I nye ta di-t kang'^a 
khyo-ki du j mik-pa la do yo-me-td. 

Go slowly ; the road is slippery hon. (lit. there will be a 
slipping on the road). 

ka-le ka-le cKe-iie fhe ; 
phep-lavi la sKap-dre sho^yong. 

Please tell my syce to hurry and catch me up {lit. to catch 
my tracks quickly and coroe). 

5 jgq|^- rp|^ • 33^ • • q|^C; • I nge 

chhilc'pdn yyoJc-po Je-Hm-'pa sho sung-ro-nang. 

I am going to halt here a short time and rest our ponies. 

nga de tok-tsa de-ne ta~tsho nge-so gyak-m chuk-ki-yin. 

Bring me one of those flowers to look at ! (lit. pluck and 
bring one of those flowers ; I will look at it). 

Cv Cs 

s^ci i'ha -gi me-to te-tsho nang-ne 

chi tok-ne khye-sho-t'ang, nga mik ta-kyi-yin. 

Cut me a switch from the road-side bashes, as I have not 
got a whip. 

nga-la 

>o 

te-cha me~tsang, lam-kyi 4ur-kyi shing chhung-chhwig 
pha~ne chang-nyuk chi che-oie khye-sho. 
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I will call on you when I return from Mongolia. 

soH-yul ne khor-fsham khye fang je chhoTc-ka sKu-go. 
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IS. The same continued. 


Is there much snow on the pass ? | 

la Id Hang she-po duH-He ? 


There is not much on the pass itself^ but there is rather more 
on the way up to it (lit. before arriving). 

so 

rang Id sKe-po-rang min-du ; lep4ep Hong4a toH-tsa 
chhe-a du. 


How far (lit. how much to go) is the nearest village from 
here ? 

u Si> 

di-ne t'rong-se thaH-nye-sho-ld dro-gyu Ha tsho yd. 

It is quite near, Sir. j Id thali-nye 

thaH-chho yd. 

Cs ' 

It is a long way, Sir. Id tha~ring^po 

yd. 

. . cs CN 2*s^ 

It IS a moderate distance. Sir. | Id 

dring-chi yd. 

It is a day^s journey, Sir. | Id 

sHafc-po chiH-Hi sa yd. 

It is a three or four hours^ journey. Sir. 

1 Id tsa^pho chik-M sa~yd. 


1 = 34 '^ 

2 «i|c.’24aS5^aw'5q]’ may be substituted for Both are commonly 

used. 


12 
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How many houses are there in the village 

t'rong-se t'e-'i nang4a t'rong~pa 

^a4shd yd ? 

I cannot say exactly^ Sir. Id nga 

ten- den sKn-ya me. 

How many approximately (lit. by guess) 
tsho-cKe-na Ka-tsho yd ? 

How many adult men and women are there in the village ? 

] t'rong-se 

t'e4a sKom-pa t'ang sKdn-ma Ica'-tshd yd. 

How many monks are there in that monastery up there ? 

I ya gi gom^pa Ma 

fra-pa Ica-tsho yd. 

What provisions are obtainable in this place ? 

( | lung-pa de sa-ya 
la-re la-re jor-yong. 


Yak’s flesh, Sir, mutton, pork, fowls, eggs, wheat, barley, 
barley-flour, potatoes, turnips, radishes are all obtain- 
able. 

^ I tshalc-sha 

1 Lit. There is not to me the saying accurately. Note the use of 
(Cap. YI, para. 24). 

^ Lit. What provisions will be obtained in the country here ? 
s is often spoken inside the sentence instead of at the begin- 
ning. 

* These are the kinds of provisions commonly obtainable in the tl 
(Lhasa) and Tsang (Shigatse) provinces. 
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luTc-sha phalc-sha cKa-te go-nga fro ne tsam-pa s%o~lco 
nyung-ma la-phu cKe Id t'e-gye jor-yong. 

What is the road like from here to G-yantse 

di-ne gyan-tse par 

lang-ga de-lo Ttan~dre yd ? 

Can laden ponies and laden mules travel over it 

kJie-ma ta-t'ang ire dro 

thup’kyi re-pe ? 

Is there any short cut ? j[ gyolc- 

lam dro-sa yong-nge ? 


i Lit, from here as far as Gyantse what kind of goodness has the 
road? is somewhat commoner than in the sense of good 

as applied to a road, but can also be used. 
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14. Crossing a river. 

How broad is that stream over there ? 

jpha-gi chhu t'e-'i sTiang chhe-lo 

so 

Ican-dre du. 

It is not very broad^ Sir. 

la sKang-chhem-po-rang miu’-du. 

so 

Are there any boats where the road meets it ? (Lit, the 
road and stream meeting-place, there are boats ?) 

chhu fang 

lam thulc-sa fe ko-wa yo-pe ? 

No, Sir. la yo-%m-ma^re. 

How do people get across ? (Lit, how does one cross the 
stream and arrive at the farther side ? 

or=ii-B,5-g5r3j^-|ir3-^^] chhu fe-'i pha~chho~la lean- 
dre cKe-ne lep-hyi-re ? 

There is a ford if you go a little lower down. y 

I ma-tsa fa-Tcaphep na rap-chi- 
yd. 


I joined to a negative means not Dery and is very commonly used 
in this ways So also | there are not very many. 

means a boat made of hide. For a boat made of wood use 5|" 
s Note the lion, instead of If the Tibetan is a townsman 

or has any education he will use the higher lion. 
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di 


sii 


Whose foot-prints are these ? 
hang -j 6 re ? 

•V CV “s 

I do not know, Sir. | la shing-gi me. 

If you speak the truth, I will give you bakshish ; if you tell 
(me) a lie, you will get into trouble [lit. it will not be 
good for you). 

0-5^3i| ^5I'ri''q.^:^'3j*gs^-QJ-C^q]'cfll-yC ngo-ne 

she-na nge hhyd-la ngem-fa te-ltyi-yin ; ham-pa she-na 
khybda yalc-po mi-yong. 

They are only the foot-prints of traders coming from 
Shigatse. 

-v 

di sKi-ga-tse-ne yong-hhen-hyi tshong- 
pe hang-je sha-ta re. 

How deep is this water ? {Lit. this water depth how much is.) 

chhu-di ting ring- 

thuny hadsho’du ? 

It is about (up to one^s) waist, Sir.* 

la ke-pa tsa gyah-hi-du. 

What sort of a road is there by the ford (lit. at the ford- 
existing-place)? rah 

yb-sa-la lang-ga Tcan-dre yb-pa ? 

On this side it is rock ; on the other side it is all mud. 


S'q-r 3,’ may be used instead of 
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chho-la fra yd pha-chho-la dam sha-ta yd. 

Is there a bridge across that stream over there ? 5J*CT|'^'(21* 

pha-gi cMm-la sam-pa yo-pe ? 

Yes, Sir. J Id yd. 

Is it a good one yaU-po yo-pe 7 


It is shaky and narrow {lit. it shakes and its breadth is 
small). Ponies cannot cross by it {lit. there is no 

passage for ponies). ra^qj;^- 


dem-dem cKe^kyi-yd ; sKang-ka yang chhung-cKhung' 
yin ; chhifc-pa tharsa me. 


i is commonly used in the sense of to be passable,” e.g., 

the road is not passable {i.e., too rough to march along,, 
or blocked by snow, boulders, etc.). 
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15. Talking to persons on the road. 

Where have you come from khyb ka- 

ne yong-nga ? 

I have come from Rhenok. | 

nga ri-nak ne yong‘nga yin. 

What is there in those loads ? 

dok-thre t'e-tsho nang-la ka-re yo-fa ? 

Cotton cloth in these sacks and cups^ soap, matches and 
miscellaneous goods in those boxes. 


'phe-ko di-tshb nang-la 

re-chha t'ang^ gam t'e-tshb nang-la ka-yb tang yi-tse 
mu-si tang cha-la na-tsho yd. 

No, I am not a Tibetan, Sir, I am a Bhutanese. 

Id hu-sKo nga 

pb-pa min, nga druk-pa yin. 

Where are you going to ? | khyb ka- 

pa dro-ki-yim-pa ? 

I am going on pilgrimage to India. 

nga gya-ka ne-kor-la dro-ki yin. 

What places will you visit 

khyo ne ka-re ko-ga dro-ki yin. 
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I shall go to Bodh Gaya and Benares. 

j nga 

t'ang wa-ra-na-si la dro~Jci yin. 


gya-ha dor-j e-den 


Please give me some bakshish^ Sir. ^•cr|^q|^| rq-=r|^q- 


ku-sKo nga~la sd~re tolc- 


tsa nang-ro-nang. 

Are you taking those sheep to Darjeeling? 
Dor-je-ling la fe dro-M yim-pe ? 


luTz fe-tsho 


Is this one of the halting places for mules carrying wool to 
Kalimpong 

ka-don-pung la pe 

khye-dro-khen t're-tsho dd-sa sa-cha chi di re-pe ? 

Who lives in that house ? 

nang pha-ge su de-kyi yo-wa-re ? 


1 For one or two sheep to lead, would be used ; for a 

larger number to drive ^ as above. 

* The postposition denoting the genitive, is sometimes dropped 
for the sake of brevity. 
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16. General enquiries hy an Interpreter in the field. 

.Are there any soldiers behind that hill? 

pha-gi ri-z gyap-la malt’-mi yo-pe ? 

Have they all got guns 

Jehon-tsho gang-hha-la men-da yo-pe ? 

The majority of them have got swords and spears only. 
sqciT’ (Cl') j mang-nga la 

"O 

tri-fang du7ig sha-ta yd. 

:Some of them have bows and arrows. 

kha-she la da-sKu yd. 

Will the arrows be poisoned 

da-la tuk gyap yo~wa re-pe ? 

Yes, with aconite poison. 

Id-re tsen-tuk gyap yo-wa-Q'e. 

JEave they any cavalry with them 
khon-isho-la ta~ma yd-pe ? 

.Not at present, but I heard a noise like that of ponies coming 
^in the distance. I m^=q' 

Id tan-da me ; 

ta tha-ring-po chi-ne yong-gi y'd-pa dra-po chi Tco-chung^ 
Have the soldiers built a wall ? 

?rc'c^i mak-mi te-tshd dzing-ra id song-nge ? 

I A fortified wall. I" is not used for wall in this sense. 
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Yes, about so high (indicating his breast). 

( ^5^* ) cjc- ( gc- ) \ 

Id t'aJc-lca-tsa pang-kho tho-lo-tsa so-song. 


How far does the wall extend to the east of the road ? m’- 

rT|'^^-g=T]?^” =!]• a^*^ST| | lang-ga 

Ni 9 Sd 

shar^chho hyi dzing-ro. Ha-re par-t'u du. 

About as far as that mule over there carryiug shovels. 


5j- §• 0^5'^’ sjpa;- ^s^j- =?]• y 

pha-gi t're ja-ma khur-yong-khen fak'- 


Ha-tsa chi-la yd. 


^ Here has the sense of Either may be used. 
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17. The same continued. 

Is it the custom of the Tibetans to attack at night 

tshen-thi gyaj5-ye luH-so yo-wa re-pe ? 

Yes, Sir. | U lul-so yo^-wa-re. 

What sort of cannon have they got 

khon-tsho me-gyo kan-dre yo ? 

About how far will they carry ? {lit. to about what dis* 
tance will the cannon-balls arrive?) 

^=T|-^C-WSH*=I]-^’ (^55') me-gyo kyi di-u 

thaTc-rmgdo ka-ka-tsa lep-yong. 

How did they get their cannon across the river ? 

(q-) me^gyo 

t'e-tsho chhu-la kan-dre cKe-ne hhe yong-nga-re? 

All arms must be handed in to me {lit. bring all arms to me) 
before noon to-morrow. 

khyo-rang-tsho 

tshdn-chha gang-hha sang nyin-ktmg kong-la nge tsa- 
la khe-sho. 

Anybody who is found in possession of arms after that will 
be severely punished. =T|®q|'q' f as* 


i NsSsj-lqi- = night-attaok. 
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(=T|5C-) sKu-U m 

tsa-ne tshdn-chha thon-na nye-pa chhem-po tang-gi-yin. 
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18. Buying su'p'plies for troops. 

1 

Have you any grain and grass to sell 

dru fang tsa tshong-gyu yo^pe ? 


I will pay you two^and-a-half trang-kas per bo for it. I 
have brought the money with me (showing it). 

df^u ho re-la ring 

frang-ka chhe-fang sum-sum tro-kyi-yin ; nge ngu de 
khe-yd. 

The grain and grass are in that village up there. I cannot 
bring it down. 

N9 <3 

Id dru tang tsa 

ya-ki frong-pa Id yo-wa-re ; nge ma khe-yong fhup-kyi 


ma-re. 


Never mind I I can have it fetched. {Lit. I can send the 
carriers). 

au-tse khe-khen nge tang-cKho. 

No violence will be shown to anybody. 


gx^-S-Sfc-| 


su-la-yang wang-yo cKe-mi-yong. 


1 Grain for animals = ; that for men = 

“o 

2 1 bo = about -| of a mannd; 1 trang-ka = J of a rupee. The- 
^7la^fc9^d5 (pronounced in Tibetan mw) is not generally understood by 
Tibetans other than those that trade in British territory. 

$ =r Eind. Zabardasti. 
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Please^ Sir^ pay me for the fodder now. <5^* 

si < 

hu-sKo tsa‘chha-lci ring 

t'an-da nang-ro-nang , 

1^0 ! I will pay you wheu I get the fodder. 

< 

t'an^da tro-hyi-men ; tsa-chha dejor~ne tro-hyi-yin. 


L S'- 


c^qj' = lit» grass and grain. 
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19. The same continued, 
j&u I get any fuel here 

CV -N 

1 de me-shing jor-Kyi re-pe ? 

Not even yak-dung ? ^ ( I'q- ) | 

cho-yang JOT mi-yong-nge ? 

There is a little yak-dung, but we shall burn it ourselves ; 
it is not for sale. <^’ ( I'q) 

cho toU-tsa yd- 

t'e nga-rang-tshd me tong-ya ma-to Id tshong-ya me. 

If you do not tell me where it is I shall search your house. 

^ (I'q-) si]q*5r=^’3^’a?q'ai'c:5^-pc:'qa^-3icq’(a^c^(aj' 

CV Cv 

cho Ica-pa yo ma-lap-na nge khang- 
pe nang-la tshe-lcyi yin. 

1 shall pay you for it in any case. 

Cv 

WSil Jca-re cHe-na-yang ring tro-hyi-yin. 

It is against our orders to take things without paying for 


1 has here the sense of hatj in spite of. 

2 Note the second It is put in because this is really a second 

sentence. 

5 Lit. Apart from what we burn ourselves there is none for sale. 

4 Lit. Whatever he done, i.e., whether you sell willingly or I take 
forcibly. 
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tHem. 

ring ma-tre-pa-la leii chhoTc-Tte ha me. 

You will make a large profit, and will be able to live in com- 
fort without working, ■^C^’ (2J' pi’^JSC;’ 

■Sk-^ Cv 

khyd-rang-la khep-saiig chhem-po yong-gi^ 

re ; le-ha cKe mi-go-wa-la kyi-^po clie-7ie do-gyu yong- 
gi-re. 

i Lit. There is no order allowing to take on the non-payment of 
the price. 
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20. The same continued. 

I want to buy fifty donkeys. They must all be sound and 
strong, gc-g- (^• 5 ’) 

pimg-gu hyon-vie-pa 

she-mo yaTc-po sha-ta ngap-chu tham-pa nge nyo-M- 
yin. 

Only twenty of these are fit to carry loads. 

nang~ne 

nyi-shu ma-to hhe khur thujp-pa min-du. 

How old is that sheep ? 1 

gen-sKon kan-dre re. 

I will pick out thirty of them and give you ninety rupees 
for the lot. 

t'e^tsho 

nang-ne sum-chii dam-ne ring gang-kha dom-ne gor-mo 
gup-chu tham-pa tro-kyi-yin. 

Go and bring all the grain and vegetables that you can get 
hold of. {0^^) 

¥11 dru fang tshe Tca-tsho cKung-na de khe-sho. 

The owners will be well paid. 2r # oi’ 5 yw'ir 2r|^' 

5 w^Il doM-po tsho-la ring yalc-po tro-kyi-yin, 

^ Or 

2 = age ; lit. old-young. See Cap. Ill, para, 1. 

s = lit. having added all together, i.e., in the total. 

13 
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21. Buying meat in the hazaar. 

How far is it from here to the bazaar 

di-ne throm-la tha-ring-W Ica-tsho yd ? 

It is close by. (ajq|^-^q'^=qycr'w2^| Id fhejp’tha nye-po 
yd. 

(On arrivaL) Here is the bazaar. 

Id throm de re. 

Is there no other bazaar besides this one ? 

throm di mem-pa sKen yo iva 

ma-re-pe ? 

There is no other. Id sKenupa 

yo~wa ma-re. 

Where is the butcher ? sha- 

tshong-khen ka-pa yo-wa-re ? 

He is just over there. Id pha-gi re. 

[To the butcher.) What meat have you for sale ? 

•s mK/0^ •S.,--' 

khyd sha ka-re tshong-gyu yd-pa ? 


i Hon. for go also for road and several others. 

2- -<=]^*q* the actual word for butcher is avoided as far as possible 
since it involves some opprobrium. Similarly ^ for black- 

smith which should not be used in a blacksmith’s presence, but 
(lit. head-man) substituted for it. 
s The after ll^' is omitted (See Cap. Y, para. 15). 
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I have mutton and yak’s meat. j 

Id luJc-sha fang tshalt-sha yd. 

What is the price of a leg of mutton ? 

CV 

lufc-sha sKi-ling-la Hong Tca-tsho yim-pa ? 

Two sh'o (i.e., five annas, four pies). | Id sJfo-fo 

yin. 

Very well, I will buy a leg of mutton. Q^<3j'C^'CI^'^C'5EI|’ 

•V— Cv CN 

0-na nge sHi^-ling chi nyo-Ui'yin, 
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22. Buying a turquoise^ 

Have you any turquoises for sale 

I Hhyo yu tshong-gyu yd-pe ? 

Yes, Sir. | Id yd. 

Have you any good ones yaJc-po yb-pe ? 

Yes, Sir ; I have excellent ones. 
la, ya-thalc'chlib yd. 

What is the price of this one dM 

Hong Ha-tshb yim-pa ? 

Three sang, Sir, (five rupees). aj=r]^*?jr*si]^5|'cq5j I la, sang- 
sum yin. 

Tell the correct price. ten- den lap. 

How much will you give, Sir 

4 , 

ku-sKo-Jcyi Ha-tshb sd-re nang-yong- 

nga ? 

Make it ten trang-kas (two rupees, eight annas). 


1 Lit. to he sold. 

2 is added to many adjectives to denote very ; e.g., 
very grea,t. 

^ One sang = six trang-kas and one sh’o = one rupee, ten annas, 
eight pies. 

4 is li. hon. of f to give. The ordinary hon. is 
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That price does not quite suit. Please give me a little more 


than that. 

I JG^'-gong t'e toU- 


tsa yong-nga min-du ; fe-ne tolc-tsa pa-ro-nang, 

Wellj make it two sang (three rupees, five annas, four pies). 
W5!=:5S»'' (S'il)’ fa o-na sang-fo-cKi. 


As you, Sir, give the order, I must sell it you for that. 

4, ' 

ku-sKo-kyi Jca-nang-nga yin4sang 

fak’^ka-rang 'phu-go. 


^ Hon. of 
% = to raise. 

s Note that X* is used instead of So also = one sang. 

For three and mpre than three the ordinary numerals are used, 

4 ) = lit. to offer ; therefore to give or sell to a 

superior. 
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23. Buying silk. 

By a gentleman o£ the middle class (6tli or 7th grade). 

G, = Gentleman. S. “ Shopkeeper. 

G. {Coming to the door of the shop.) Is the merchant in ? 

tshong-pon-la sKu 

yd-pe ? 

8. YeSy Sir. Please come in. 

Id yd ; ku^sHo ya chhip- 

gyu nang-go. 

8. {After G. has come in.) Please sit down. 

(W')l sKu-denja-go. 

G. Thank yon. Have you got any silk of the best quality 
for making a dress 

leSy khye~rang~la 

chhu-pa so-ya kd-chhen ang-gi t'ang-po yo-pa nang-nge. 
S. Of what colour do you require it, Sir ? q=I|^'c5^?I5i=Tl' 

tshbn-do Jcan-dre go-wa nang-gi yo fang. 

G. Have you any dark yellow 

nyuk’-se yd-pa nang~nge ? 

8. {Showing some.) Will this suit you^ Sir 

Id di drik^lca nang-gi 

a'-yd ? 
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Buying siiA:,— continued. 

G. = Gentleman, S. = Shopkeeper, 
ff. That will do. What is the price? 

toMe yong-nga ; ja- 

Hong Ha-tsho yim-pa nang-nga^ 

S. The price. Sir, is four ngii-sang (six rupees, ten annas, 
eight pies). Id Hong 

ngii-sang sHi-yin. 

Gr. Tell me the real price. yang~tiH sung* 

S. How much will you give. Sir ? 

hu'^sHo-Jiyi j a-Hong Ha- 

tsho 50-re nang-yong-nga ? 

G. Give it me for two sang (three rupees, five annas, four 
pies). sang-t'o nang, 

S. I cannot give it you for that. Please give me two sang 
and five sh'o (four rupees, two annas, eight pies). 

=T|diC;-^q|^-cr|3jC] t'e4a toH’tsa hu nil-pa min-du ; sang- 
fo sHo-nga sd-re nang-ro-nang, 

G, Very well, then, that price will suit, 

les, o-na fak-He yong-nga* 

S. In future whatever you require. Sir, is here. =rig=i]’(q-|* 


1 = will do. So also when a servant is filling a glass, cup, etc., 

I means that will do = has in Hindustani. 
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Buying wZi— continued. 

G.= Gentleman. S. = Shopkeeper. 

' 1 = 1 ]^ • Q^p- qj* ^ j. . . 

f ^nu-la ku-sKo-la thung-Icho Jca-re yo-pa 
nang-nga de yd. 

G. Thank you. IM require anything, I will got it 

71CL leU’Jcyi-yin, 

S. Thank youy Sir. aj'aiq|^'|j| ^ les. 

G. Good-day. | o-«a 

5. Thank you. Good-day, Sir. (=J-qp^-|| j 
II la les, fca-le chhip-gyu-nang. 
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24. A small trader calls at a gentleman’s house with some 

wares, 

M. = Master. T. = Trader. S. = Servant, 

T, to S. Please ask if I inay see the master. p^' 

nga kun-diln-la cha chhok- 

ka sHu-To-nang. 

S. to T, Very good. les, 

8. to M- A trader wants to know if he may see you^ Sir. 

tshong-pa 

chi hun-dun-la cha-chhok-lca sKu-M-du. 
to S, Very well, let him come in. (5^*)1 

wong sho cKi. 

S. to T. Tte merchant may come in. 

NJ* 'O 

I tshong-pon hun-dunda phe-chhok-Tia. 

{Then the trader comes in before the master of the house:, 
takes off his hat, bows^ and puts out his tongue according to 
the regular salutation.) 

M. to T. The merchant has arrived. Sit down* | 

ya tshong-pon le-chung ; do. 

T. to M. Thank you. Sir. ai'(3^q]|5^’|j | la les, 

M* to S. Pour out some tea for the merchant. 

3=1! tshong-pbn la oKa lu. 
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A small trader calls at a gentleman^s house — continued. 

M. = Master. T. = Trader. S. = Servant. 

M. to T, What have you got for sale ? 

tshong-gyu Tea- re Jche yd ? ^ 

T. to M. I have brought some turquoises to show you. *iy 

gu-yu chem-i>he sKu- gyu 

lihe yd. 


M, to T. {jpicJcing uf a turquoise.) What is the price of this 
one ? de Tiong Ka- 

tsho yim-pa ? 

T. to M, Sir^ the price of this one is three sang (five rupees). 

Idy de lcong 


sang-sum y%n. 

M, to T. Tell the real price. |. yang-ti lap. 

T. to M, How much will Your Honour give 


ku'sKo’kyi ka-tshd sd-re 

nang yong-nga ? 

M. to T. Make it one sang and five sh'o (two rupees, eight 

•v*' CV 

annas). (3=^' ^ I sang^kang sKo-nga 

chi. 

T. to M. Please give me two sang (three rupees, five annas, 
four pies). sang- 

fo sd-re nang-ro nang. 

M. to T. Very well, I will. | o na yong-nga. 
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A small tTadev calls at a gentleman^ s house — continued. 
M.= Master. T. = Trader. S. = Servant. 

M. to T* Now-a-days is the business of you traders fairly 
good ? j 

te-ring^sang khye tsho^ig-fa-tsho-latshong au-tse duU-lceT 
T. to M. YeSj fairly good. Id, ga-ro- 

du. 

M, to T, In future if I want anything, I will send word to 
you to bring it. 

•N. 

shu-ld kho-cKe Tla-re yb- 

pa khe-sho se len tang-gi-yin. 

T. to M, Thank you, Sir. | la les, 

M. to T. Take tea, don't be in a hurry. | goj" 

-N 

a-le cKa-thung, t'rel-la ina-cHe. 

T. to M. Thank you, Sir, I won’t have any more (tea). 

Id thu-chhe, s%u~]ci-men, 

M. to T, Have another cup. Hang thung, 

r. to M. No more, thank you. Sir. ai2Tj5|’^3j| ld~ 

men. Id-men. 

M. to T. Very well. || o-na yong-nga. 

{Then the tradeT makes the same salutation as at enteriny 
and goes oiit.) 
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25. Deciding a dispute. 


Which is the complainant ? 
sKu-khen su re. 





nyen-sKu 


Which is the accused ? 


khap-the su re. 


Put the witnesses outside. I will call them in presently 
one by one. ) | 

pang-po chhi- 

lo-la do-cKi ; sKu-la re-re cTie^ne ke^tang-gi'-yin. 

What is your complaint ? | Jca-re 

sKu-gyu yo-pa ? ^ 

Yesterday evening a Tibetan named Wang-dii beat me in the 
bazaar without any reason. 

SP ^ 

dang- gong throm^la pd^pa wang-dii se-khen-Ttyi 
nga fon-t'a tsa-ne me-pa dung cUung. 

He would not ijiit, would not know to) beat you without 
some reason. What actually happened ? {Lit What 
is it ?) 

•s •s. 'O 

khyo ton-fa tsa-ne me-pa dung sking-gi ma-re, 
fe ka-re re ? 

He was coming drunk down (the hill), and I was going up. 


form. 


is an adverb and as usual takes the adjectival 
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When he reached me he assaulted me. 


q-s^q-c:-q^q^-5c;’ | JiJio m-H-ne ma yong-gi du, nga ya 

VD 

dro-M yd, nge tsa-la lep-pa fang nga dung cKung. 


(To the accused.) Why did you heat him ? (Lit. What is the 
meaning of beating by you ? 

-s, 

1 khyd-re dung-we f on-fa Ha-re re ? 


Yesterday I drank a little beer * at a friend’s house, and con- 
sequently I have no idea what I did. ;5.|' q* X ;5.|' 

psp-p- ^-01 • 5:;''^’ s'-psp* 

( q- ) % q^-^sq- 3^' 2p. g. - . 15 . J 

Iche-sa nga-re ga-po nye-po chiH-M tsa-ia^chhan^toH- 
tsa-chi thung-nga yim-pe Ha-re cKe yd tsa-ne sKu-gyu 
min-du. 


You must pay a fine of five rupees ; in default (lit. if that does 
not happen) I shall send you to jail for a week. 

?!’ gc' dj' q^<^’ pIp' q"^- (q- 

>0 S9 

cv Cs 

''5'T (°il=T) gor-mo nga oiye-pa drujp fe 

ma cKung na dun-thra chi tson-ld chuTc-Hi-yin. 


A Beer is brewed from barley in Tibet, and from marwa (eleusine 
coracana) in Darjeeling and Sikkim. 

® here means because • 

3 gq'q' means lit. to accomjplislif and is used sometimes in the sense 

'Na 

of to give, to procure. 
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26. Paying a visit, 
Y. = Yisifcor. H. = Host. 


V. How do you do 

ku-sKo sKu-denja yo-pa f 
H. Very well. Please come in and sit down. 

1 ^0|'=rj^'=il*^y(2vesi| | Id yd, ya 

chhip-gyu-nang, sKu-den-ja, 

H, {to servant) Give this gentleman some tea. 

ku-sKo la sd-ja shil. 

3Cv 

E, {to visitor) I never meet you now-a-days. 

crj(^cfj^’5;|’(5j^* | par-Lam-cM ku^sTio ma-ne 

je-ma-cKimg- 

V, That is so. I have been a bit worried by some work 
lately^ and so have been unable to call on you. 

I 015^' l=r]'|(q’ STj'ijC'' 0^5*^ =I|5q|’q]^«l- 


ka-nang-rang, par-lam-chi freh 

^ s» 

ye 7 ig dra-po chiJc-Jci char-gyu ma-ne ma-cKung, 


1 Lit . — Are you seated, Sir ? 

^ Lit — Yes. 

s q3;,'qw*§2r]- a literary word. The ordinary colloquial word would be 
In conversation between gentlemen a good many literary 
words are used. 

4 Or 

I g< 2 i’q' = business, (literary word) = to agitate. 
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Paying a visit — continued, 
y. = Yisitor. H. = Host. 

S’. You have now come from your house I suppose. 

(q*) tan-da 

Hm-sha ne chhij5-gyu nang-nga yin dro. 

V. Yes_, after finishing my committee work I have come 
straight here. 

U yin hlen-gye 

t'rd^ne lam-sang de cha-m~yin. 

•V— ^ -*S cv. 

E. Well^ stay here to-day and take it easy. 

0-na t'e-ring Jcu hlo-hlo nang-ne sHu-den-ja go. 

Y. Many thanks. fl}'iqsT| 25 ^'ll j] Id les. 

1 = a place where officials attend for work = cut- 

chery, committec-room, etc. 
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27. The same continued. 

7. Now the night is far advanced ; I must be going. 

fa fo-goiig chM-po cKi-lyi-du ; gong-pa sKu-go. 

H. Very well., you must come and see me sometimes, when 

free from work. | 

'j I Id les^ thuJc-sang thuk- 

sang Id chhip-gyu nang-go. 

V. Many thanks. You too must come and see me when you 
are not busy. 

"NS* 

Id les^ ku-sHo yang thu-tre me-pe gang-la nge tsada 
chhip-gyu nang-go. 

H. Well, Good-bye. ^ q* ) | 

S.5 

fa ka-le chhip-gyu nang-go. 

Y. Good-bye. | | Id lesj 

NS 

Ica-le sTbU-den-ja. 


i Lit. I must ask for leave, 

% Eon. for 

s for g'sj’d’ 

4 I Note the different senses in which this very frequent 

expression is used, e.g., “Thank you/’ ‘‘ Yes,” “ Yery well,” etc. Here 
no translation is necessary. 
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28. Receiving a visit from a Tibetan Officiah {Conversation 

about Tibet,) 

T, == Tibetan. E. = Englisbman. 

T, How do you do 

NC> 'O 

fm'S%o sKu-denfa yb-ya ? 

E. "Very well. Welcome. aiq]^-£Q'2^| 

Id ybp chha-phe na^ig-cUung, 

T. {Polite reply,) Id yd. 

E, Please sit down. hu~s%o 

sKu-den-ja. 

T, Thank you. Id les. 

E. (to his servant.) Offer the gentleman some tea. 

ku’sKo4a sb-ja shii, 

E, In what part of Tibet do you live 

\5> 

qgq|^-=T|:^c^-a^£qj-^'q|'q'qs^ I ku-sTio pb-la sKu-den 
ja-sa ka-pa re. 

T. I live in Lhasa. | nga dd-sa hla-sa 

la yin. 

E. What Government post do you hold 

§i-^cr|-(q^-q|-q;-q|5jc:*^’Sr«j’ci| ku-sHo silting- gi chha^ 
le Ica-re nan-gi yo-pa ? 

T. I am a Tsi-pon (i.e.^ in charge of an accounts office). 

14 
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Receiving a visit from a Tibetan Official — continued. 

T. = Tibetan. E. = Englishman. 

^*^* 3 ^* 3 *^^ 1 le- 

ha cHi-hyi-yo, 

E. What work do you have to do as a Tsi-pon ? 

• ^CT] • q ^ • n| • ^ • q|3^c;- | 

tsi-pon-Hyi chha-le Ica-re nang-go-re. 

T. We have a lot of work to do in connection with the ac- 
counts of the Government revenues and the like. 

1 Id ngan-tsho sKimg-gi bap-kyi tsi4e 

lasoJc-pa 7nang-po c%e go-kyi-’yd. 

E, Now-a-days who exercises supreme power in Tibet ? 

fe-ring-' 

sang^pb-kyi gye-po su 7iang-gi yo-wa-re ? 

T The Dalai Lama has taken up the secular and spiritual 
Government and exercises the supreme power. 

gdn Bim-po-'c'hhe^ti gye-si chho-si sHe-ne kyam-gon 
Rim^pO'-chhe’-M ^lang-^nga-re. 

E* I see. Is Tibet a very large country ? ai'a|q|^-|| I 

Id les, pd lung-pa gya-chhem- 

po yong-7ige. 
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Receiving a visit from a Tibetan Official— continued. 

T. = Tibetan, B. = Englislmaan. 

T. It is of middling size. la au- 

tse dra-po yd. 

E. Which is the pleasantest part of Tibet ? 

Er|'q-|'q*c^c:* I 'po hyi kyil ne Tca-pa tro-ioa-yong ? 

T. Lhasa is about the pleasantest. 
toTi-tsa hle-sa tro^wa yong. 

E. I see. Tibet must be, I fancy, a nice country. 

I q- ^(3j’ q-^:^ } 

Id leSj cKe-na pb te yalc-po yd~pa yim-pa-re, 

1\ Now I must be going for to-day. 

Cs Cv 

I t'a t'e-ring gong-pa sliu-lci-yin, 

E, Won't you stay a little longer ? 

'i‘^1 tok-tsa sKu-den ja-go. 


T To-day I have some work to do, so I must be going. I will 
call on you later on. 

!:T|gq|'arCI5^'|'C^5j I t'e-ring nga trel-la 
tok-tsa yd gong-pa sHu-Ki-yin ; sKu-la char-kyi-yin, 

E. Very good. You must come and see me when you are 
not busy. q-rM=i]^*ll I oj* dS;- 


^ He means that it is very large, but it is not considered etiquette 
among Tibetan gentlemen to praise one’s own possessions, not even 
one’s own country. 
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Receiving a visit from a Tibetan 0#CTaZ— continued. 

T. == Tibetan. E. = Englishman. 

I u les, thuk-t'rel me-'pe gang 
let nge tsa-la chhip-gyu nang-^go. 

y. Many thanks. Well, good-bye. Ol'niSTj^'lj j 0 ^* cq. 

q2=r]^*=T]:^3j'a^e27| I la leSj o-7ia fca4e sTiti-den-ja, 

i/., €!-ood-bye, then. ai*ai=T]^'|| J q]’ai*a^ 5 q*g-:T|ajn;- q 

les, lca4e chhiyS-gy^i nang. 
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29. The same continued {discussing travelling arrangements) , 
T. = Tibetan. E. = Englishman. 

JI. According' to Tibetan custom when a gentleman goes on 
a journey does he give all his servants ponies to ride ? 

tq- (^q?i- 1- p’ q • |q^- q ' =r|3jc; ’ cqc;- | 

^6-kyi lulc-sb la pbm-po chho-fhe nang-nge gang-la 
sKap-chhi gang-kha Id chhik-pa nang-yong nge ? 

T. Yes, Jie provides them all with ponies, 

Id gang-kha la ta 7iang-yong , 

E. After what manner do they proceed on their journey ? 

=r|ciic;-cqc- j chhip-gyu nang-nge gang-id Jcan-dre-se 
chhip-^gyu nang-yong ? 

f. He puts half in front of him and half behind him^ and 
rides himself in the middle. ^q^'|:|yrT|-|3^-q- 

(q-) qja^q-yTq'i 

( S^q^'^^’s^gq* q-o^^q* g'5i|3jc;' 

C^C^* I s%ap-chhi chhe-kangen-la tong-nga nang-yong ; 

chhe~Jca sTbuJc-la sholc-lca-nang-ne pom-fo kyil-la chMjg- 
gyu 7iang-yong* 

I ; understand. Do all the servants travel with their 
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The same continued {discussing travelling arrange- 
ments) — continued. 

T. == Tibetan. E.=i Englishman. 

master ? 

f^C-p-qq-y^qT'l la les ; 'pom-po fang hlen-gye 
sKaj5-chhi gang-kha phe yong-nga ? 

T. He sends his butler and cook on ahead; then after his 
muleteers have started, he starts himself with his 
servants in single file. 

(«!•) 

sr|3jrcqc’| Id nyer-pa fang ma-chhen nyi ngen-^dro Id 

tong-nga nang-ne te-'i-s'KuH'-'la fre-pa chhin tshar-ra 
fang fe-cMng shap-chhi gang-hha pom-po fang Men- 
gye chhip-ra drifc-ne chhip-gyu 7iang-yong. 

E. To do what does he send the butler and cook on ahead?' 

(q-) nyeo'-pa fang ma-chhen nyi ngen- 

la Ica-re clie-la tong-nga nang-nga-re. 


T. He sends the two servants in advance in order to have 
things ready and prepare food before he arrives* 

q|q|5^’^•q■:^q’(^(qq|•q3^q•c^■^•^ (q*) srjajCC' 

S9 
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The same continued {discussing travelling arrange- 
ments) . — continued. 

T. = Tibetan. E. = Englishman. 

(^•) ^^1 ngen-drb nyi-fo fom-'po chhip-gyu ma 

nang 'kong-ld fhep-drllc sTiu-wa fang sKe-la ^o-wa 
tong-nga nang-nga re. 


K I understand. || icong, Id les. 
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30. The same continued (discussing the agricultural and 
mineral products, of Tibet), 

T. = Tibetan. E. = Englishman. 

E. What crops are grown in Tibet 

Id pd-ld tbn-tho Ica^re Jcye-yong ? 

T In Tibet itself^ wheat, barley, peas and mustard are the 
chief crops. In Kong-po maize, buck- wheat and vari- 
ous other crops grow. Kong-po is warmer than 
Lhasa. Besides bamboos, apricots, apples, walnuts, 
and all kinds of food are grown. 

(tren) q- q- | 

|c:' (|q|-) 

f Id pd 

rangdd fro ne tren sum fang pe-lcang shuK-chhe-wa 
kye-yong ; kong-po la ken-dzom fang frau la-soTc-pa 
fon-tho na-tsho kye-yong ; hla-sa le kong-po fro-Tci-re ; 
nyung-ma fang kham-pu ku-shu tar-ka se kang-yang 
kye-yong, 

E, I see. How many days^ journey is it from Lhasa to 
Kong-po ? nrqci|51'||| 

Id leSj hla-sa ne kong-po pa-la shall- 
ma ka-tsho-kyi sa re ? 

1 is often used colloquially for 
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The same contimied {discussing, the agrictiUural and mineral 
froducts of Tibet) — continued. 

T. = Tibetan. E. = Englishman. 

T. One reaches Upper Kong-po in fifteen days. To Lower 
Kong-po the journey takes one month. 

CV cs 

Icl Jwng-to Id s%ali-ma chO' 

nga la ^he-hyi-re j hong-me par-tu da-iva chi tsam phe 
go-hyi-re, 

E. Is wood plentiful in Tibet 

po-ld shing he-'po yong-nge-ld ? 


T. There is a certain amount of wood ; but for fires cattle* 
dung is mostly used. Oiq]^* tqc;' y * 

(I'q*) (O^g-) ^C'| 

Id shing tolc-tsa yong~te shuH-clihe-wa me tong-ya Id 
cho-tca hu yong. 

E* Are gold, silver and coal to be had in Tibet by mining ? 

g- 'Wc:* 

fo-ld ser fang ngu do-sd sa-ne dm-gyu yong- 

nge Id f 

T, Yes, in Tibet itself gold, silver and coal are to be had by 


1 ITote method of describing the upper and lower parts of a countr 3 ^ 
It is often used. 

^ Q.'SS^asi' In conversation between ordinary people is used, but 
the higher classes afiect literary forms in their conversation. 
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The same continued {discussing the agricultural and mineral 
products of Tibet ) — continued. 

T. = Tibetan. E. = Englishman, 
minings but it is not customary to mine for tbem. 

-V— ' CV -N ^ 

Id fo rang-ld ser fang 
ngil do-sb dbn-gyu yong-te don-pe luH-sb mi-yong, 

E, Is thac so ? What harm is there in mining 

j lades ; don-pa- 

nang-nga la kyon Ha-re yo-wa-re. 

T. If they are mined the soil-essence of the country is 
damaged, and good crops are not produced. 

tbn-tho yang yalc-po kye-kyi ma-re. 


II la ; tbn-na lung-pe sa-chu nyam-ky%->re ; 


i A prevalent Tibetan idea. 
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3L A visit to the Dalai Lama hy a Tibetan General (De^pon),. 
T. = Tibetan. E. == Englishman. 

D. In Tibet when a general goes to pay his respects to th.e 
Dalai Lama, what does he have to do 

sjqfaj- io;- g* 3^2^^- 

=T|5q|*^5ai'=q* (R^-) (q-) =i]3jq'3^'=r|'c\55^' 

pd-la hyam-gon Biin-po-chhe 

hiim-dunAa De-fon ku-sKo chi je-ka char-ra nang-na 
kan-dre nang go-kyi-re la, 

T. After sitting for a while in the ante-room, the chief dro- 
nyer ^ sajs to him, You can come,^^ After going 
up, he must make three obeisances^; offer the Dalai 
Lama a ceremonial scarf, take off his hat, and ask for 

a blessing. qjlsi- a^q|q]' Ol-^q]- qgq]^ ' qjs^ai' 
sq- qTjO^- qjcijr Sfc;' f q' =T|^5|' 

(q') Si|3iq'3j^'|q5j- 5'or sieoj* 

(q*) =q3jC'3j^*^^g'(^’q5I- 

< 


^ An official of the fourth grade. Under him in the Dalai Lama’a 
household are eight dro-nyers, who are fifth grade. All nine are 
monks. Besides these there are four dro-nyers, one for each S hap -pe>. 
these dro-nyers being laymen and of sixth grade. 

® Knees and forehead toiuih the ground at each obeisance. 
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A visit to the Dalai Lama by a Tibetan General 
(De-jpon) — continued. 

Cs “S 

I hm-chhung galcAa toTi-tsa 

sKu-den ja-ne t'e-ne dron-nyer chhem~pb chhzp-gyu- 
nang chhoTc-Ha ka-nang-yong ; yar-phe^-pa tang kn- 
chha sum tshe-ra na7ig~ne kyam-gbn Bim-po-chhe la 
je-dar hu-i'a-naiig ne wu~s%a pLne chJialc-wa^ig sliu-wa 
9iang go-kyi~re. 

Then a silk cushion is placed below the throne. The De- 
pon having sat down on it, tea is brought. 

'CVCS. "N. cs. -v-..- -V-.. 

N? 

(Cl*) s^C=T|?rai-S-a^5q'0-er|3jC'iMC'| fe-ne 

s:? 

sKuk-th^n sham te sKulc-den koAtha cM kybn-yo 7 ig : te 'I 
ga7ig Id De-pd7i ku-sKo sKulc-den ja tshar-z-a-tang, so- 
cKa chhip'gyu na7ig-yong. 

After tea has been offered to the Dalai Lama^ some is laid 
before the De-pon. BT 

3=^' ( g* ^ ■ 

q|^cq’5*2'q-si|3^C'5fC' f Kyam-gbn Rim-po-chhe Id so- 

cKa kya timp-pa tang De-pon ku-sKo Id sd-cKa sKu-wa 
nang-yong. 


\ Note the given to the verb by which the fcea of the Dalai 
Lama is brought in. It is not used in similar cases for officials even 
■of high rank. 
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A visit to the Dalai Lama hy a Tibetan General 
( De~p6n ) — continued. 


After that rice-pudding is brought. 

t'e-i sTiulc-ld sKev- 

dre dr 6' si chhip-gyu nang-yong^ 


Then after this has been offered to the Dalai Lama, and to 
the De-pon, the Dalai Lama inquires after his health 
saying Tsha-rong De-pon, are you in good health ? 

5i:^Q^’r^q^-=r||=rj^-cfqycf |C’ qnf|(5^-q|5irSfc' II 

fe-ne Kyam-yon Bnlz la hya t'nip-pa t'ang De-pon Jcu~ 
sKo la sKu-iva nang-ne Uyam-gon Rim-po-chhe-ne tsham- 
t'ri nang-nga Id Tsha-rong Be-pon iiiK-po de-po cKiing- 
nge ka-nang-yong. 


^ Made of rice, butter and sugar. 

^ Lit, “ Inner or real protector,” 

3 Lit. ‘^Intermediate question,” i.e., the first question of the new in- 
terview some time having elapsed since the last. 

^ The family name or surname of the De-p6n, with estates in the 
tl province. 
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32. Diplomatic intercourse, hon. 

The British Government is not responsible. 

in-sKiing-la thu-hha yo-wa 


ma re. 


CSC^ ^ •V—' ".S 


It will be a source of friction. 

13 

thrulc-sKi kyen yong-gi-re. 

Onr subjects will refuse to pay taxes or obey the laws. 

ngan-tsho mi-ser-Tzyi thre je thup mi- 
yong ; thrim yang Ichye-mi-yong. 

It is probably not finally decided. 0^51 

Be- rang nge me-pa dr a. 

It will be referred for equitable adjustment. 

Cv -N 

Dra-Hrang-par-dtim yong-nga 

sKu-ki-re. 

The British Government desire to maintain amicable rela- 
tions with other goveimments. 

pq- =r]^3j- s^q- 5? jsj’ qyj- y^c; ' qp* 

in-sliitng-gi gye-hhap sKen t'ang thiln-lam 
yong-nge ihuTt-do oiang-gi yo-wa~re. 

They will make every endeavour to pick a quarrel with the 
Tibetan Government, 


^ Lit. “ will be unable,” i.e. “will pi’ofess inability,” “ will refuse.” 
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hho7i-tshd ^o-sKung-la 
nye ko-gyii thajp Tzang-thujp cXe-yong. 

Although China is divided into pai’ties^ she can raise soldiers 
to meet aggression on her territory. g-5iq]-aiq*^q|'p* 

gya-na nang-tsa kha-kha cKe de-na-yang , so-so 

sa-cha sung-gyu malc-mi ku-thup-yong . 

It will be difficult for us to hold out much longer, for you 
know how much more powerful the one nation is than 
the other {lit, the great difference in the extent of 
the power of the two nations). 

pci’ ^’CI' 

so 

CN 

gong-ngak nang-sKin gye-khap nyi-po top 

chhe-chhung he-hak chhem'jpo shor-wa yin-tsang ngan- 
tshb gyiln-ring kak thup-fa ka-le-chhem-po yong^gi-re, 

I fear that serious complications may arise, for the majority 
of the people are already beginning to complain of 

the situation. 

•o 

Saj-q-^ss^l mi phe-chhe le-ka di-l so-la te-ne t'an-da- 

ne ke-sho^kyi-du ; ge-kydn kang-men yong-nyen chhem- 
po-re. 

I shall be held responsible if the negotiations fail. 
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sq- q^-pq,- 

-min ma-cKung~na ma-cKung ma- 
thii-pe khd nga-la yong-gi-re. 

Onr government has no aim other than the maintenance of 
the statue guo. C’S 

j ngan-Uho sKuny-gi thung-do-la 

chhap-si ngon-yd rang-ja sHali-gyu ma-to sKen-Hm 
gong-pa yo-wa ma-re. 



